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EESOLTJTIONS. 


At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  on  Wednesday,  July  20,  1870, 

Edvaed  C.  Biddle,  Esquire,  in  the  Chair, 

The  secretary  stated,  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Abraham  B.  Hutton,  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  which  sad 
event  took  place  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  Stuyvesant,  Columbia  county.  New 
York,  the  residence  of  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  on  a visit.  After  some  re- 
marks on  the  high  character  and  long  and  valued  services  of  Me.  Hutton,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Directors  have  learned,  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  sorrow, 
the  death  of  their  valued  friend,  Abraham  B.  Hutton,  the  Principal  of  the_ 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  refined  and  gentle  manners  and  unblemished  integrity,  and  who,  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  devoted,  with  untiring  assiduity,  his  best  energies  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  this  Institution,  and  who,  by  his  judi- 
cious, skilful  and  excellent  management,  conferred  inestimable  blessings  on 
those  committed  to  his  care,  who  were  not  only  instructed  by  his  able  tuition, 
but  guided  by  his  wise  counsel  and  pure  example. 

Resolved,  That  as  a tribute  of  the  high  respect  entertained  by  the  Directors 
for  their  departed  friend,  a memorial  commemorative  of  his  virtues  and  servi- 
ces be  prepared. 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  convey  to  the  sister  of  the 
deceased,  the  sincere  sympathy  of  this  Board. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Committee  be  instructed  to  procure  a suitable  marble 
tablet  in  memorial  of  him,  to  be  placed  in  such  part  of  the  Institution  as  the 
Board  may  designate. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Barclay,  YTieeler,  Collins,  Bache,  Henry,  and 
S.  W.  Lewis,  the  Committee  to  carry  into  effect  the  third  and  fourth  resolu- 
tions ; and  on  motion  Me.  Biddle  was  added  to  the  Committee. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  the  memorial. 

From  the  minutes. 


JAMES  J.  BARCLAY, 

Secretary. 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  third  of  August,1870,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  a Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  engage  John  Carlin  to 
paint  a portrait  of  Me.  Hutton.  Messrs.  Barclay,  Biddle  and  S.  W.  Lewis 
were  appointed  the  Committee. 

From  the  minutes. 


JAMES  J.  BARCLAY. 


Mr.  Carlin  has  produced  an  excellent  likeness  of  Me.  Hutton,  which  is  now 
in  the  Institution. 


ADDRESS. 


To  record  the  services,  to  commemorate  the  virtues,  and  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  those  who,  in  their  day  and  generation, 
have  conferred  important  and  lasting  benefits  on  their  fellows, 
has  ever  been  considered  commendable. 

Although  the  career  of  Abraham  B.  Hutton  was  marked  by 
no  startling,  illumined  by  no  brilliant  achievement,  yet,  by 
his  earnest,  persevering,  and  successful  labors,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  deaf  mutes  have  been  rendered  useful,  respectable, 
and  happy ; prepared  to  act  well  their  part  in  this  life,  and  to 
look  forward  with  Christian  hope  to  that  to  come. 

Before  noticing  the  services  of  Mr.  Hutton,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  show  how  that  condition  has  been  amelio- 
rated by  a few  noble  philanthropists. 

It  will  now  hardly  be  believed  that  there  ever  was  a period 
when  this  interesting  class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  whose  de- 
privation gave  them  such  strong  claims  for  protection  and  sym- 
pathy, was  treated  not  only  with  heartless  neglect,  but  some- 
times with  cruel  barbarity.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact. 

In  some  countries  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  inherit- 
ing ; in  some  they  were  looked  upon  as  a disgrace  to  their  fami- 
lies ; and  in  some  places  the  authorities,  if  they  did  not  en- 
courage, did  not  punish  the  perpetrators  of  their  destruction. 
That  great  philosopher,  Aristotle,  considered  them  as  incapable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  St.  Augustin  maintained  that  the 
truths  of  our  holy  faith  could  not  be  communicated  to  them. 
Be  I’Ep^e  informs  us  that  some  respectable  theologians  did  not 
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approve  of  his  noble  enterprise.  Dreadful  was  then  the  condi- 
tion of  these  unhappy  children  of  silence.  Shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  they  were  not  only  unable  to  enjoy 
social  intercourse  with  the  living,  but  could  not 

“Hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,” 

for 

“ Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Kich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  unroll.” 

A brighter  day  was  about  to  dawn,  when  the  light  of  science 
would  dispel  the  clouds  that  hung  over  them,  when  their  minds 
would  be  illumined  by  the  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  they 
would  be  made  wise  unto  salvation ; when,  properly  instructed 
and  justly  appreciated,  they  would  take  their  true  position  in 
society. 

The  earliest  case  v/e  believe  on  record  of  any  attempt  to 
instruct  a deaf  mute  occurred  in  690,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Hagulstad  taught  one,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to  repeat  after 
him  words  and  sentences. 

Budolphus  Agricola,  of  Groningen,  in  his  " De  Inventione 
Dialecticse,”  speaks  of  having  seen  a deaf  mute  who  could  write. 
This  was  in  1442.  We  have,  however,  no  particulars  of  these 
cases,  and  are  unable  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  condition 
of  their  attainments.  The  subject  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  began  to  attract  attention,  and  to  Jerome  Cardan,''  an 
Italian  philosopher,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who 
adopted  a system  of  instructing  them,  and  “ Padua  was  the 
cradle  of  the  art.” 

The  next  distinguished  name  in  the  annals  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is  that  of  Don  Pedro  de  Ponce^.  He  taught  his  pupils  to 


' This  eccentric  genius  was  born  at  Padua  in  the  autumn  of  1501.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a physician  and  for  his  various  acquirements. 

2 Don  Pedro  de  Ponce  was  born  in  Old  Castile  about  1538,  became  a Bene- 
dictine monk,  and  died  in  the  Convent  of  Ofia  in  1584.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  he  did  his 
waitings  are  lost. 
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articulate.  Among  them  were  two  brothers  and  a sister  of  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  and  a son  of  the  Grand  Justice  of  Aragon. 
Such  was  his  success  that  one  of  them,  who  died  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  fluently;  and 
another,  according  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  conversed  fluently  on 
scientific  subjects  without  betraying  his  infirmity. 

We  are  indebted  to  Don  Francesco  de  Valles,  to  Don  Fer- 
nando de  Nunez  de  Taboada,  and  to  Ambrosio  Morales,  for 
most  of  what  we  know  of  him.  Morales,  in  his  “ Antiquities 
of  Spain,”  says : “ Pedro  de  Ponce  taught  deaf  mutes  to  speak 
with  a rare  perfection.”  Nunez  says,  that  his  deaf  mute  pupils 
spoke,  wrote,  calculated,  prayed  in  a loud  voice,  confessed, 
spoke  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  and  reasoned  on  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy.  Some  of  them  became  able  historians. 
Castaniza,  Feijo,  and  Antonio  also  bear  witness  to  his  success. 

He  was  followed  by  Juan  Paulo  Bonet.  He  states  that  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  on 
account  of  his  afi’ection  for  a Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  a 
deaf  mute  brother.  Whether  Bonet  was  acquainted  with  de 
Ponce’s  plan  is  not  certain.  His  mode  of  imparting  instruction 
was  different.  He  united  articulation  with  the  manual  alphabet. 
He  explained  his  plan  of  instruction  in  a work  he  published 
entitled  “ Eeduccion  de  las  Letras  y Arte  para  ensenar  a hablar 
los  Mudos.” 

This  work  is  very  rare,  and  our  libraries  do  not  contain  it. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  treatise  “ De  Natura  Corporum,’” 
states  that,  when  he  was  in  Spain,  he  saw  a mute  deaf  from 
his  birth,  whose  deafness  was  so  absolute  that  he  could  not  hear 
the  report  of  a cannon,  and  yet  knew  how  to  read  the  lips,  and 
coifld  himself  pronounce  distinctly.  This  mute  was  a younger 
brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  possessed  good  natural 
abilities.  Sir  Kenelm  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^.  At  the 


’ Chap.  28,  sec.  8. 

^ Afterwards  Charles  the  First. 
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request  of  the  prince  he  pronounced,  in  the  presence  of  the 
mute,  some  words  in  English  and  some  in  French,  which  the 
young  gentleman  repeated  exactly. 

Don  Nicolas  Antonio,  notwithstanding  the  just  homage  which 
he  pays  to  the  memory  of  De  Ponce,  in  proclaiming  him  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  gives  the 
same  title  to  another  S})aniard,  Eamirez  de  Carion,  who  was 
subsequent  to  De  Ponce  and  Bonet.  Eamirez  also  taught  the 
deaf  mutes  to  read  and  to  articulate  some  words.  He  had  for 
a pupil  Emanuel  Philibert,  Prince  of  Carignan,  a deaf  mute, 
who  spoke  and  wrote  four  languages. 

Nothing  practical  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Italy.  A 
celebrated  Professor  in  the  University  of  Padua,  Fabrizio 
d’Acquapendente,  wrote  a Treatise  De  Visione,  Voce,  Auditu. 

About  the  year  1G70  'Lana-Terzi,  a Jesuit  of  Brescia,  and 
a professor  of  Pbhetoric  at  Terni,  published  a work  on  deaf  mute 
instruction.  The  work  is  favorably  spoken  of. 

In  England,  little  attention  was  given  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  some  individuals  must  have  been  in- 
structed. Hwo  cases  are  reported  by  Carter,  where  persons, 
after  an  examination  by  the  Court,  were  allowed  to  levy  fines. 

In  1648  John  Bulwer  published  his  “ Philosophies  ; or,  the 


1 Terzi  was  born  in  1631,  and  died  in  1G87. 

2 Carters’  reports  53  ; Martha  Elyot's  case. 

Bridgman,  C.  J.  “A  woman  horn  deaf  and  dumb,  comes  before  me  to  levy 
a fine.  She  and  her  tliree  sisters  have  a house  and  land.  An  uncle  has  main- 
tained her,  and  taken  great  care  of  her,  and  he  is  to  buy  the  house  and  land  of 
them  ; and  he  agrees  to  maintain  her  if  she  will  pass  her  land  for  security.  As 
of  her  intelligence,  her  sisters  say  she  knows  and  understands  the  meaning  of 
all  this.  I demanded  what  sign  she  would  make  for  passing  away  her  lands  ; 
and  as  it  was  interpreted  to  me,  she  put  her  hands  that  way  where  the  lands 
lay,  and  spread  out  her  hands.  It  being  a business  of  this  nature,  and  for  her 
own  good,  I thought  it  fit  to  communicate  it  to  you.” 

In  Hill’s  case,  Mr.  Justice  Warburton  allowed  him  to  levy  a fine  after  he 
had  examined  him,  and  found  him  intelligent.  This  was  probably  between  1549 
and  1559. 
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Leaf  and  Dumb  Man’s  Friend.”  Bnt,  to  Lr.  John  Wallis*  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  conceived  a plan  for  educating  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  In  his  preface  to  his  English  Grammar^,  he 
notices  his  plan  for  teaching  Artificial  Articulation  to  deaf 
mutes.  The  Kev.  William  Holder  is  also  mentioned  as  one  who 
gave  considerable  attention. 

In  1770,  a deaf  mute  named  Sibscota,  published  “A  Leaf  and 
Lumb  Man’s  - Liscourse,  Concerning  the  Leaf  and  Lumb.” 
^ George  Lalgarno  published,  in  1680,  “Lidascalocophus,  or 
the  Leaf  and  Lumb  Man’s  Tutor,”  a work  highly  esteemed  in 
the  present  day. 

From  1680  to  1760,  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  Eng- 
land to  improve  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  have, 
however,  again  evidence  that  their  rights  were  recognized  in 
the  Courts  of  Justice.  In  the  case  of  Lickerson  vs.  Blisset,^ 
"a  party  born  deaf  and  dumb  attaining  twenty-one,  applies  for 
possession  of  her  real  estate,  and  to  have  an  assignment  of  her 
chattel  estate.  Lord  Hardwicke,  Chancellor,  having  put  ques- 
tions to  the  party  in  writing,  and  she  having  given  sensible 
answers  thereto  in  writing,  the  same  was  ordered.” 

In  1760  T’nomas  Braidwood,  at  the  instance  of  a merchant  of 
Leith,  who  had  a mute  son,  established  a school  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  fame  soon  spread,  and  the  number  of  his 
pupils  rapidly  increased.  Among  others  who  praised  him  is 
the  celebrated  Lr.  Johnson.  In  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  he 
writes  : There  is  one  subject  of  philosophical  intei'est  to  be 

found  in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city  has  to  show;  a college 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  practice  Arithmetic,  by  a gentleman  whose  name 

1 He  was  born  at  Ashford  Kent  in  1616 ; educated  at  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge  ; died  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry. 
He  was  a distinguished  Mathematician  and  Cryptologist. 

^ Published  in  I'ZSS. 

^George  Dalgarno  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  about  the  year  1G27,  died  at  Oxford 
in  1G8T. 

^ Dickens’  Pi.ep.,  268,  ITol. 
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is  Braidwood.  The  improvement  of  Mr.  Braidwood  s pupils  is 
wonderful.  They  not  only  speak,  write,  and  understand  what 
is  written,  but  if  he  that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  modi- 
fies his  organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  know  so  well 
what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an  expression  scarely  figurative  to  say, 
that  they  hear  with  the  eye.” 

Mr.  Braidwood  kept  his  mode  of  instruction  a secret,  and 
imparted  it  only  to  a few,  chiefly  members  of  his  own  family, 
under  severe  restrictions,  not  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

In  1792,  the  London  Asylum  for  the  support  and  education 
of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  children  was,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  benevolent  John  Townsend,  a Congregational 
clergyman,  founded.  In  1810,  the  Edinburgh  school  was  estab- 
lished, through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  DeLys.  The  gen- 
eral Institution  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
near  Birmingham,  was  opened  in  January  1814,  under  the  care 
of  Thomas  Braidwood. 

In  Holland,  Pierre  Montanus,  M.  Van  Helmont  and  John 
Conrad  Amman  were  conspicuous  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Kerger,  Kaphel,  Lasius,  Arnoldi  and  Heinickd  appeared  in 
Germany. 

In  1704  Kerger  published  the  results  of  his  labors.  The 
means  he  adopted  were  pantomime,  articulation  and  writing. 
If  he  did  not  employ  dactylology,  he  cultivated  the  language 
of  signs. 

George  Kaphel,  a clergyman  of  Luneberg,  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Kerger.  Paternal  affection  induced  him  to  become  an 
instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  three  of  his  children  were 
mutes. 

In  1718  he  published  an  account  of  his  method  and  success. 

Some  years  later,  Otho  Benjamin  Lasius  gave  a narrative  of 
his  progress  in  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
employed  writing  and  articulation. 

Arnoldi,  who  was  contemporary  with  Lasius,  was  also  a 
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teaclier  of  deaf  mutes.  He  used  articulation,  drawing,  dacty- 
lology combined  with  signs. 

Hext  comes  Samuel  Heinicke,^  the  most  celebrated  German 
teacher  of  this  period.  He  appears  to  have  occupied  various 
positions  before  he  became  a teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
asserted  that,  having  met  a deaf  mute,  he  taught  him  in  six 
weeks  to  answer  in  writing  all  questions  that  were  propounded 
to  him. 

His  fame  spread  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

This  Prince,  founded  in  1778,  at  Leipsig,  the  first  institution 
for  deaf  mutes,  established  by  a government. 

He,  as  most  of  his  predecessors,  united  reading  and  writing, 
articulation  and  the  manual  alphabet.  He  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed rare  ability  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  a work  he  published  at  Hamburg,  in  1778,  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  method.  He  was  the  first  to  prepare  books 
appropriate  to  their  condition,  and  he  published  a number  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  in  the 
German  Literary  and  Scientific  Journals. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  various  efforts  were  made  in 
Spain,  Italy,  England  and  Germany,  to  educate  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  little  was  attempted  in  France  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. 

By  a decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  of  the  sixth  of 
August,  1670,  the  will  of  a congenital  deaf  mute,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  was  admitted  to  probate. 

In  1746,  a ship  carpenter  of  Gagnes,  named  Lucas,  commenced 
the  education  of  a young  deaf  mute ; at  Amiens,  an  aged  deaf 
mute,  who  was  well  instructed,  gave  lessons  to  young  d’Etavigny . 


‘ Heinick^,  a Saxon  by  birth,  was  first  a farmer,  then  a soldier,  afterwards 
a school-master,  then  became  a chanter  at  Eppendorff.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a man  of  disagreeable  temper  and  rude  manners.  He  was  bora  in  1723, 
and  died  1790,  surviving  de  I’Epee  one  year. 
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Other  examples  of  individual  cases  might  be  adduced.  But 
little  is  now  known  of  these  cases  other  than  the  fact  that  they 
existed. 

It  was  a foreigner  who  first  aroused  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  deaf  and  dumb,  in  France,  Bom  Rodrigo  Pereira,  a 
Portugese  gentleman. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1749,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  read  a memoir,  which  made  a favor- 
able impression.  He  again  presented  himself  before  the 
Academy  on  the  13th  of  January,  1751.  For  a third  time, 
he  addressed  the  Academy  in  1762.  He  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  treated  politely,  but  obtained  no  assistance.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a man  of  considerable  ability,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  public  patronage. 

Saboureux  de  Fontanai,  a pupil  of  Pereira  is  mentioned  with 
commendation,  and  had  several  pupils  whom  he  taught  suc- 
cessfully. 

Ernaud  obtained  some  reputation  as  a teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  Abbe  Deschamps  published  his  course  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  1779.  This  generous  man  devoted  his 
whole  life  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  deaf  mutes..  His 
work  was  criticised  by  a deaf  mute  named  Desloges,  a book- 
binder of  Paris.  He  advocated  the  plan  of  de  I’Ep^e.  The 
criticism  is  said  to  be  animated,  ingenious  and  fair. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  celebrated  and  philanthrophic 
de  I’Epee. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  King’s  architect,  and  was  born  at 
Versailles  on  the  12th  of  November,  1712.  He  was  educated 
for  the  church,  but  being  a Jansenist,  his  advancement  was 
successfully  opposed  by  the  Jesuits. 

A casual  circumstance  drew  his  attention  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Calling  on  a lady  one  day  on  business,  he 
was  told  that  she  was  not  at  home.  Being  invited  to  walk  in, 
he  entered  the  house  and  found  two  young  females  occupied  in 
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needle  work.  Making  the  usual  salutations,  he  was  surprised 
at  receiving  no  reply.  While  wondering  at  what  appeared  to 
him  a want  of  politeness,  their  mother  came  in  and  solved  the 
mystery,  by  informing  him  her  daughters  were  deaf  mutes. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  compassion  for  them  when  he  thought 
of  their  isolated  condition.  He  gave  himself  up  to  devise  some 
plan,  by  which  their  condition  coidd  be  ameliorated.  iVn 
ecclesiastic  named  Vanin,  had  commenced  instructing  them. 
Death  removed  him,  and  their  condition  appeared  hopeless 
when  de  I’Epde  appeared.  He  invited  them  to  come  daily 
to  his  abode,  and  from  this  time  he  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  reflected  that  savages  of 
different  languages,  were  able,  by  means  of  signs  to  communi- 
cate to  a certain  extent  with  each  otberh 

It  struck  him  forcibly  that  signs  were  the  natural  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  adopted  them  as  his  plan  for 
instruction,  enlarged  and  improved  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
a system.  But  his  precious  life  was  too  short  to  complete  it. 
Fortunately,  he  had  instructed  the  Abbd  Sicard,  and  when  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1789,  he  was  called  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  from  time  to  eternity,  there  survived  a man 


' Major  Long,  in  his  Expedition  to  the  Eocky  klountains  (Philadelphia, 
1823,  vol.  1,  p.  578,  &c.),  gives  upwards  of  one  hundred  Indian  signs.  Among 
which  are  “ Man,  finger  held  vertically.”  “ Sun,  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
are  brought  together  at  the  tip  so  as  to  form  a circle,  and  held  up  towards  the 
sun’s  track.  To  indicate  any  particular  time  of  the  day,  the  hand  with  the 
sign  of  the  sun  is  stretched  out  towards  the  East  horizon,  and  then  gradually 
elevated  to  show  the  ascent  of  that  luminary,  until  the  hand  arrives  in  the 
proper  direction,  to  indicate  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  sun  will  be 
at  the  given  time.”  ‘‘  Fire,  the  act  of  striking  fire  with  the  flint  and  steel  is 
represented,  after  which  ascent  of  the  smoke  is  indicated  by  closing  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  holding  them  in  a vertical  position  with  the 
hand  as  low  as  convenient,  the  hand  is  then  gradually  elevated,  and  the  fingers 
and  thumb  a little  expanded,  to  show  the  ascent  and  expansion  of  the  volume 
of  smoke.” 

Indians,  on  several  occasions,  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Insitutions,  and 
were  able  to  hold  a conversation  with  the  pupils  by  signs. 
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worthy  to  succeed  him,  ^ This  venerable  Christian  had  aroused 
public  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  had  van- 
quished the  prejudices  that  existed  against  them,  and  had 
called  forth  a generous  syiupathy  in  their  behalf.  They  became 
the  objects  of  public  benevolence  and  private  beneficence. 
Numerous  schools  were  founded  for  them.  Pious,  learned  and 
capable  teachers  arose  to  instruct  them. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Eoche  Ambroise  Cucurron 
Sicard.  He  was  born  at  Fousseret,  near  Toulouse,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1742.  He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and 
on  the  completion  of  his  studies  entered  into  Holy  orders. 

The  good  and  learned  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  sent  him  to 
Paris,  and  had  him  placed  under  the  instruction  of  de  l’Ep4e. 
He  soon  entered  enthusiastically  and  energetically  into  the 
views  of  his  master,  the  value  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive and  appreciate.  Endowed  with  a vivid  and  fertile  imagi- 
nation, he  had  remarkable  skill  to  clothe  abstract  ideas  with 
sensible  forms ; he  had  a peculiar  talent  for  pantomine,  which 
is  the  appropriate  language  of  deaf  mutes.  Gifted  with  a pliant 
and  active  spirit,  he  eagerly  sought  and  discovered  new  and 
varied  means  to  express  and  explain  his  ideas  or  his  precepts. 
It  seemed  that  to  teach  the  mute  was  his  natural  vocation,  so 
admirably  was  he  qualified  for  it.  Adopting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  de  I’Ep^e,  he  seized  above  all  this  primitive  idea, 
that  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  was  a translation,  that  mimic 
signs  was  their  mother  tongue,  that  the  conventional  language 
of  society  was  to  them  a foreign  one,  which,  by  the  aid  of  trans- 
lation, might  be  taught  them.  He  reproduced  this  idea  under 
new  forms  ; he  reflected  upon  it  incessantly.  The  language  of 
signs  became  to  him  a natural  language,  so  much  did  he  love 
it,  and  so  skilful  was  he  in  its  use  that  he  not  only  used  it,  but 
he  enlarged  it,  enriched  it,  moulded  and  remoulded  it.^ 


^ He  deprived  himself  of  the  comfort  of  fuel  for  a whole  winter,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  larger  means  to  aid  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

2 That  eminent  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  who  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and 
must  have  have  had  a full  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  Braid- 
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Sicard,  now  admirably  trained  to  teacb,  was  recalled  from 
Paris  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school  established  by  him. 

Sicard’s  fame  as  an  instructor  soon  spread,  and  his  success 
rendered  him  celebrated,  and  gained  him  clerical  advancement. 
He  was  made  Vicar-General  of  Condom,  and  a canon  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  de  I’Epde  in  1789,  Sicard  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  horrors  of  the  Ptevolution  were  now  approaching,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine.  On  the  26th  of  August, 
1791,  he  was  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

An  eloquent  appeal  was  made  in  his  behalf  by  his  pupils,  and 


wood’s  method  of  instruction,  thus  speaks  of  Sicard’s  method,  when  he  was 
considering  the  ease  of  James  Mitchell,  a boy  born  deaf  and  blind: — 

“ I have  been  led  to  insist  at  some  length  on  the  philosophical  merits  of  Si- 
card’s plan  of  instruction  for  the  dumb,  not  only  because  his  fundamental 
principles  admit  of  an  obvious  application  {mutatis  mutandis)  to  the  case  of 
Mitchell,  but  because  his  book  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  so  much  notice 
in  this  country  as  might  have  been  expected  among  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  profession.  Of  this  no  stronger  proof  can  be  produced 
than  the  stress  which  has  been  laid,  by  most  of  our  teachers,  on  the  power  of 
articulation,  which  can  rarely  if  ever  repay,  to  a person  born  deaf,  the  time 
and  pains  necessary  for  the  acquisition.  This  error  was  no  doubt  owing,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a very  natural  though  a very  gross  mistake,  which  con- 
founds the  gift  of  Speech  with  the  gift  of  Reason ; but  I believe  it  has  been 
prolonged  and  confirmed  in  England,  not  a little,  by  the  common  union  of 
this  branch  of  trade  with  the  more  lucrative  one  of  professing  to  cure  organi- 
cal  impediments.  To  teach  the  dumb  to  speak,  besides  (although  in  fact 
entitled  to  rank  only  a little  higher  than  the  art  of  training  starlings  and 
parrots),  will  always  appear  to  the  multitude  a far  more  -wonderful  feat  of  in- 
genuity than  to  unfold,  silently,  the  latent  capacities  of  the  understanding : an 
effect  which  is  not,  like  the  other,  palpable  to  sense,  and  of  which  but  a few 
are  able  either  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  to  appreciate  the  value.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  even  those  teachers  who  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
truth  of  what  I have  now  stated  should  persevere  in  the  difficult,  but  compara- 
tively useless  atttempt,  of  imparting  to  their  pupils  that  species  of  accomplish- 
ment which  is  to  furnish  the  only  scale  upon  which  the  success  of  their  own 
labors  is  ever  likely  to  be  measured  by  the  public.” — Stewart’s  Collected 
Works;  Hamilton’s  edition.  Edinburgh,  ISo-l.  Vol  IV.,  page  337,  &c. 
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presented  by  liis  favorite,  Massieu,  to  the  Assembly.  The 
appeal  was  favorably  received,  and  a decree  was  passed  requir- 
ing the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  give  an  account  of  Sicard’s 
arrest.  The  decree  appears  to  have  been  disregarded,  as  Sicard 
was  still  held  a prisoner,  and  the  axe  was  already  raised,  when 
a watchmaker,  named  Mannot,  placed  himself  before  the  in- 
tended victim,  saying,  “ It  is  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  in  the  country.  You  shall  pass  over  my  body  to  reach 
his.”  Sicard  then  exclaimed,  " I am  the  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  as  these  unfortunates  are  more  numerous 
among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  I am  more  to  you  than  to  them.”  ^ 
This  noble  action  of  the  gallant  Mannot  saved  the  life  of  Sicard, 
and  embalmed  his  own  memory. 

The  good  Sicard,  released  from  prison,  pursued  his  course 
triumphantly.  He  instructed  many.  But  still  more  did  he  do ; 
he  published  his  views,  and,  through  the  press,  he  enabled 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  receive  the  benefits  of  his  philan- 
thropic labors. 

In  1815,  accompanied  by  his  favorite  pupils  Massieu  and 
Clerc,  he  went  to  England,  and  there  met  Thomas  H.  Gallau- 
det.  What  countless  blessings  have  flowed  from  that  inter- 

O 

view ! ^ 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  our  own  country. 

Hothing  had  been  done,  and  little  said  in  their  behalf  prior 
to  the  year  1815. 

An  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Thornton  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  1793,^  entitled,  “ On  Teaching  the  Surd  or  Deaf,  and 

’ It  is  true  that  there  are  more  deaf  mutes  among  the  poor  than  among  the 
rich,  but  there  are  more  poor  than  rich  people.  No  condition  of  life  is  exempt 
from  this  calamity.  At  one  time  there  were  two  pupils  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution;  one  the  great-grandson  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  other  the  grandson  of  President  Monroe. 

^ This  high-minded  man,  and  generous  benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1822,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

® Vol.  III.,  page  310. 
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consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak.”  He  proposed  to  Lave  an  alplia- 
bet  of  thirty  letters,  and  then  to  teach  the  pupils  " to  read,  to 
speak,  to  understand  others,  to  write,  and  to  obtain  a know- 
ledge of  things  at  the  same  time.”  No  result  followed  this 
publication.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1800,  Mr.  William  Dunbar 
addressed  a letter  from  Natchez  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  “ On  the  Lan- 
guage of  Signs  among  certain  North  American  Indians.”  This 
letter  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Vol.  VL,  Part  First,  Article  1. 

We  are  not  aware  that  anything  further  was  done  until 
public  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  by  Dr.  Mason  F. 
Cogswell,^  an  eminent  physician  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Cogswell’s  third  and  youngest  daughter,  Alice,  when  a 
little  over  three  years  of  age,  had  a severe  attack  of  spotted 
fever.  Her  life  was  saved,  but  her  hearing  was  lost.  She  soon 
became  mute.  Her  father  felt  for  the  sad  condition  of  his  little 
darling.  He  felt  the  most  poignant  distress  at  the  idea  that 
she  would  be  cut  off  from  social  intercourse  Avith  her  fellows — 
that  the  rays  of  knowledge  would  never  enlighten  her  mind. 
He  determined  that  no  effort  on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to 
alleviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  privation  of  his  own  child, 
and  of  other  children  laboring  under  the  same  misfortune.  He 
consulted  his  friends,  who  gave  him  not  only  their  sympathy 
but  their  co-operation.  Pie  had  heard  of  the  success  of  Sicard. 
He  had  pz’ocured  all  the  books  that  he  could  obtain  relative  to 
the  mode  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  determined 
to  found  a school  for  them.  An  application  was  made  to  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut,  and  the  “ Connecticut  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb”  Avas  incorporated.^  The  title^  was  changed 
Avhen  a grant  of  land  Avas  obtained  from  Congress,  to  the 


’ Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  was  born 
at  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1780,  having 
taken  the  valedictory  address  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1830. 

2 May,  1816. 

2 


® May,  1819. 
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"American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the  Education  and 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.” 

It  is  evident  that  considerable  information  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Alice  Cogswell  before  she  entered  the 
school  at  Hartford,  as  Mr.  Gallaudet  wrote  her  several  letters 
while  in  Europe,  the  contents  of  which  no  doubt  were  com- 
municated to  her  in  some  way,  but  in  what  way  we  are  not 
informed. 

As  her  name  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America,  we  may 
be  pardoned  in  giving  a short  notice  of  her.  Soon  after  her 
recovery  from  the  fever  she  ceased  to  speak,  and  her  doting 
parents  no  longer  heard  the  sweet  sound  of  her  gentle  voice. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  Asylum  she  was  placed  there,  and 
made  rapid  progress.  Ho  one  who  gazed  on  her  mind-illu- 
mined face  would  have  supposed  for  a moment  that  her  tongue 
could  give  no  utterance  to  her  thoughts.  As  she  grew  in  years 
she  grew  in  grace.  Her  beauty  attracted  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  her ; her  artless  and  winning  manners,  her  cheerful 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  her  intelligence  gained  her  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  her. 

She  was  the  light  of  the  household,  which  shed  its  genial 
lustre  on  all  around  her.  She  was  so  inartificially  sweet,  so 
unobtrusively  gay,  so  unconsciously  lovely,  that  she  was  a gen- 
eral favorite.  She  seemed  less  a child  of  earth  than  of  heaven. 
Her  pilgrimage  here  was  destined  to  be  short. 

Her  beloved  father  was  taken  ill,  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
his  disease  would  terminate  fatally. 

She  watched  over  his  dying  bed  with  intense  anxiety.  When 
his  last  hour  arrived,  the  solemn  mystery  of  death  greatly  agi- 
tated her.  She  was  conscious  that  her  idolized  father,  who  had 
protected  her  infancy,  guided  her  youth,  softened  all  her  griefs, 
and  shared  all  her  joys,  was  taken  from  her.  The  crushing 
Iffow  overwhelmed  her.  Her  own  deep  sorrow  was  deepened 
by  witnessing  that  of  her  weeping  mother  and  fainting  sister. 
Ho  gushing  tears  relieved  her,  but  her  piercing  shrieks  told  her 
agonizing  anguish. 
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In  t'^’o  weeks  ker  loving  and  broken  heart  bad  ceased  to 
beat,  and  ber  gentle  spirit,  purified  from  all  earthly  dross, 
ascended  to  heaven,  to  be  there  forever  united  with  that  of 
her  fond  parent. 

“ They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
deaths  they  were  not  divided.”  God  in  his  mercy  had  called 
both  his  children,  the  father  and  the  daughter  home,  where,  we. 
humbly  hope,  they  are  now  enjoying  that  celestial  happiness 
promised  to  the  just  made  perfect.^ 


'The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  ber  early  friend  and  teacher, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney : 

Sisters  ! there’s  music  here ! 

From  countless  harps  it  flows, 

Throughout  this  bright,  celestial  sphere. 

Nor  pause  nor  discord  knows. 

The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 
By  love  divine. 

And  what  through  life  I pined  to  hear. 

Is  mine  ! Is  mine  ! 

The  warbling  of  an  ever-tuneful  choir. 

And  the  full  deep  response  of  David’s  sacred  lyre. 

Did  kind  earth  hide  from  me 
Her  broken  harmony. 

That  thus  the  melodies  of  heaven  might  roll. 

And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss  my  wrapt,  my  wondering  soul? 
Joy  ! I am  mute  no  more  ! 

My  sad  and  silent  years 
With  all  their  loneliness  are  o’er. 

Sweet  sisters,  dry  your  tears  ! 

Listen  at  hush  of  eve, — listen  at  dawn  of  day, — 

List  at  the  hour  of  prayer, — can  ye  not  hear  my  lay  ? 

Untaught,  unchecked  it  came. 

As  light  from  chaos  beamed. 

Praising  His  everlasting  name. 

Whose  blood  from  Calvary  streamed. 

And  still  it  swells  that  highest  strain, — the  song  of  the  redeemed. 

Brother ! my  only  one  ! 

Beloved  from  childhood’s  hours. 

With  whom,  beneath  the  vernal  sun, 

I wandered  when  our  task  was  done. 
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And  gathered  early  flowers, 

I cannot  come  to  thee. 

Though  'twas  so  sweet  to  rest 

Upon  thy  gently  guiding  arm,  thy  sympathizing  breast, 

’Tis  better  here  to  be. 

No  disappointments  shroud 
The  angel-bowers  of  joy. 

Our  knowledge  hath  no  cloud. 

Our  pleasures  no  alloy. 

The  fearful  word  to  part 
Is  never  breathed  above, 

Heaven  hath  no  broken  heart, — 

Call  me  not  hence,  my  love. 

0 mother ! He  is  here 
To  whom  my  heart  so  grew, 

That  when  death’s  fatal  spear 
Stretched  him  upon  his  bier, 

I fain  must  follow  too  ! 

His  smile  my  infant  griefs  restrained. 

His  image  in  my  childish  dream, 

And  o’er  my  young  affections,  reigned 
With  gratitude  unuttered  and  supreme  ; 

But  yet  till  these  refulgent  skies  burst  forth  in  radiant  show, 

I knew  not  half  the  unmeasured  debt  a daughter’s  heart  doth  owe. 

Ask  ye,  if  still  his  heart  retains  his  ardent  glow? 

Ask  ye  if  filial  love 
Unbodied  spirits  prove? 

’Tis  but  a little  space,  and  thou  shalt  rise  to  know. 

I bend  to  sooth  thy  woes, — 

How  near  thou  canst  not  see — 

I w'atch  thy  lone  repose, — 

Alice  does  comfort  thee : 

To  welcome  thee  I wait ; blest  mother ! come  to  me. 

When  the  act  of  incorporation  had  been  obtained,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  who  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  ? 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet.  He  was 
appointed.  Who  was  he  ? 

THOMAS  HOPKINS  GALLAUDET 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Peter  Elihu  Gallaudet,  a clergyman 
of  the  Keformed  Church  in  Rochelle,  France.  He  came  to 
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America,  and  settled  at  New  Eoclielle,  in  New  York.  His 
grandfather  was  Thomas  Gallaadet ; his  father,  Peter  W.  Gal- 
laudet,  who  married  Jane  Hopkins,  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Hopkins,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  when  the 
family  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  Thomas  H.  was  born  on 
the  tenth  of  December,  1787.  In  1800  his  family  removed 
to  Hartford,  and  there  he  lived  and  died. 

After  completing  his  course  in  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town,  he,  when  only  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  entered 
the  Sophomore  Class  of  Yale  College,  in  the  fall  of  1802. 

He  was  graduated  in  1805,  having  received  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  Chauncey  Goodrich,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  at  Hartford.  He  studied  with  such  intense 
assiduity  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  returned  to  Yale  as 
a tutor.  His  health  continuing  delicate,  it  became  requisite 
that  he  should  seek  some  more  active  employment,  and  he 
became  connected  with  a large  commission  honse  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  travel,  and  he 
visited  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  On  his  return  to  New  York  he 
became  a clerk.  This  situation  was  not  congenial,  and  he  in 
the  autumn  of  1811  became  a student  of  theology.  In  1814  he 
was  licensed  as  a preacher.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
when  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  proposed  institution. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  immediately  began  his  prepa- 
rations for  a visit  to  Europe.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1815,  he 
sailed  for  England,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  he  had  assumed. 

On  reaching  London,  he  had  an  interview  with  Joseph  Wat- 
son, LLD.,  who  had  charge  of  the  Asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  to 
ascertain  on  what  terms  he  would  be  received  into  that  Institu- 
tion. They  were  such  as  he  felt  himself  bound  to  decline.  He 
then  directed  his  steps  to  Edinburgh,  and  saw  Mr.  Eobert 
Kinniburg,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  in  that  city.  He  was 
again  disappointed,  and  was  informed  Mr.  Kinniburg  was  under 
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bond  not  to  communicate  the  method  directly  or  indirectly  to 
any  individual  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  that  three  years 
of  this  term  remained  unexpired.  He  returned  to  London,  and 
was  there  introduced  to  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  was  on  a visit  to 
England,  accompanied  by  two  favorite  pupils,  Massietf  and 
Clerc.  He  was  cordially  invited  by  the  abbe  to  come  to  Paris. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1816,  he  left  London  for  Paris,  which 
he  reached  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  On  the  12th  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  Abbd  Sicard,  who  generously  promised 
every  assistance  in  his  power,  and  placed  him  under  the  es- 
pecial instruction  of  Mr.  Clerc. 

In  May,  1816,  Mr.  Gallaudet  invited  Mr.  Clerc  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  United  States.  Clerc  agreed  to  do  so,  provi- 
ded he  could  obtain  his  mother’s  consent  and  the  Abbd’s  per- 
mission. Both,  after  some  hesitation,  were  procured.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1816,  they  sailed  for  America,  and  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  9th  of  August  following.  After  spending  a 
few  days  in  that  city,  they  proceeded  to  Hartford.  Ai’duous 
labors  were  to  be  joerformed  before  the  Institution  could  be 
opened. 

Public  attention  was  to  be  aroused,  money  was  to  be  raised, 
buildings  were  to  be  procured,  teachers  were  to  be  instructed. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  did  not  spare  himself ; he  worked  diligently 
and  successfully.  On  the  15th  day  of  April,  1817,  the  school 
was  opened  with  seven  pupils,  a day  ever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

It  was  ere  long  apparent  that  the  indefatigable  teacher  had 
over-taxed  his  strength.  Although  no  unfavorable  results  were 
immediately  perceptible,  it  became  apparent  that  his  delicate 
constitution  could  not  endure  his  unceasing  labors.  In  1830 
he  resigned  his  office  of  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum. 
His  active  mind  found  occupation  in  preparing  books  for  the 
use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  subject  of  education  generally. 

’ It  was  on  this  visit  that  Massieu  gave  that  celebrated  definition  of  gra  titude. 
When  asked,  what  is  Gratitude  ? he  immediately  replied  ; “ Gratitude  is  the 

memory  of  the  heart.” 
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He  took  great  interest  in  tire  Colonizational  Society,  and  in 
other  works  of  benevolence. 

In  1838,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  The  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  in  Hartford. 

His  services  here  were  most  acceptable  and  valuable. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1850,  the  deaf  mutes  of  Hew 
England  presented  to  Dr.  Gallaudet  a beautiful  silver  pitcher,^ 
and  salver,*  with  suitable  devices  and  inscriptions,  “ as  a token 
of  grateful  respect.” 

The  sands  of  his  life  were  fast  running  out.  In  the  Spring 
of  1851  he  became  greatly  debilitated.  His  friends  looked  with 
apprehension  as  the  heat  increased.  It  now  became  evident 
that  his  strength  was  rapidly  failing.  On  the  12th  of  July  he 
had  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which,  though  not  immediately 
fatal,  left  him  utterly  prostrated,  and  after  lingering  until  the 
tenth  of  September,  he  passed  from  time  to  eternity.  Thus  lived, 
and  thus  died  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.  Thousands  mourned  his 
loss. 

The  deaf  mutes  of  the  United  States  determined  to  pay  a just 
tribute  to  his  memory.  None  but  deaf  mutes  were  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  measure. 

It  was  resolved  to  erect  a suitable  monument  at  Hartford, 
the  scene  of  his  labors,  in  their  behalf.  The  monument  was  de- 


’ On  the  pitcher  was  engraved : 

“ Presented  to 

The  Piev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 

First  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum, 
as  a token  of  grateful  respect, 
by  the  Deaf  Mutes  of  New  England. 

Moved  by  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb 
of  his  country,  he  devoted  himself  to  their 
welfare,  and  procured  for  them  the 
blessings  of  education.” 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1850. 

® On  the  salver  ; 

To  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
from  his  friends,  the  Deaf  Mutes  of  New  England. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  26,  1S50. 
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signed  by  Albert  Newsamd  a former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  sculptured  group  on 
the  South  panel,  is  from  a sketch  prepared  by  John  CarliiP,  also 
a former  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  It  stands  on 
the  grounds  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Hartford.  On  the  sixth  of  September,  1854,  the  monument 
vras  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  a large  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  was  a gentleman  of  cultivated  understanding, 
amiable  manners,  high  principle  and  great  benevolence.  His 
judgment  was  sound,  and  his  mind  calm  and  reflective.  His  opin- 
ions were  formed  after  mature  reflection.  As  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  United  States. 
His  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  He  decidedly  prefer- 
red the  language  of  signs  to  artificial  articulation  and  lip- 
reading. 

’ Albert  Nevi^sam  was  the  most  celebrated  Lithograper  of  heads  in  the  United 
etates.  He  was  born  May  20th,  1809.  Died  November  20,  1864. 

An  interesting  life  of  Albert  Newsam  has  been  written  by  Joseph  0.  Pyatt, 
a classmate  of  his,  and  now  a teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

2 John  Carlin  is  a celebrated  miniature  painter,  and  is  now  a portrait  painter. 

^ On  the  North  panel  is  inscribed  in  bas-relief,  the  name  of  Gallaudet,  in  the 
letters  of  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  the  East  panel : 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  M.  D., 
born  in  Philadelphia, 

December  10,  1787, 
died  in  Hartford, 

September  10,  1851. 

Aged  sixty  four  years. 

On  the  West  panel : 

Rev.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  LL.  D., 
by  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
of  the  United  States, 
as  a testimonial 
of  profound  gratitude 
to  their 

earliest  and  best  friend 
and  benefactor. 
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He  says,  in  his  Third  Report : “ Articulation  is  not  taught. 
It  would  require  more  time  than  the  present  occasion  furnishes, 
to  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Principal  of  the 
Asylum  and  his  associates  not  to  waste  their  labor  and  that  of 
their  pupils  in  this  comparatively  useless  branch  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  no  case  is  it  the  source  of  any 
original  knowledge  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  In  few  cases 
does  it  succeed  so  as  to  answer  any  valuable  end.  But  its  real 
value  may  well  be  estimated  from  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  age,  who  for  many  years 
resided  in  Edinburgh  (where  Mr.  Braidwood,  perhaps  the  most 
accomplished  teacher  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
which  the  world  ever  saw,  lived  and  kept  his  school),  Dugald 
Stewart. 

“ Abandoning,  then,  the  comparatively  useless  attempt  to 
teach  their  pupils  articulation,  the  instructors  in  the  Asylum 
have  labored  rather  to  convey  important  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  to  their  minds.”  ^ 


' His  letter  to  Hon.  Horace  Mann  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.  It  is  as 
follows ; 

Hartford,  Hay  13th,  1841. 

“ Hos.  Horace  Mans, 

Mt  Dear  Sir,— I should  have  replied  before  this  to  your  late  very  kind  let- 
ter, but  much  bodily  indisposition,  and  a pressure  of  numerous  duties  have 
prevented. 

I am  free  to  say  that  I deeply  regret  the  very  strong  language  which  you  use  in 
your  report,  so  interesting  and  admirable  in  most  of  its  features,  when  you 
say  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland, 
seem  to  you  decidedly  superior  to  anything  in  this  country;  because,  in  order 
to  say  this,  as  I think,  understandingly,  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued  in  our  Asylum,  and 
other  American  institutions,  in  its  details  and  practical  results ; for  how  else 
can  a fair  comparison  be  made  ? 

The  teaching  of  the  deaf  mutes  to  articulate  and  to  understand  what  is  said 
to  them,  is  but  one  part  of  their  education. 

The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  deaf  mutes ; 
their  intellectual  and  moral  training ; their  government  by  moral  in- 
fluence ; the  imparting  to  them  moral,  religious,  and  other  knowl- 
edge ; their  participating,  understandingly,  in  the  social  and  public  de- 
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In  the  spring  of  1821,  Dr.  Gallaudet  was  married  at  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  to  Miss  Sophia  Fowler,  a former  pupil.  They  had 
eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  oldest  son 
is  the  Eector  of  St.  Ann’s  church,  in  New  York;  the  youngest, 

votional  exercises  of  the  Institution ; the  furnishing  of  their  minds  with 
the  ideas,  the  facts,  and  that  amount  of  knowledge,  which  are  necessary 
to  prepare  them  to  understand  a vast  number  of  the  words  which  must  be 
taught  them ; their  becoming  acquainted  with  our  social  and  civil  institutions ; 
with  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history ; with  the  history,  simple 
doctrines,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Bible  ; with  their  duties  to  God,  to  their 
fellow-men,  and  themselves ; and  their  acquiring  a trade,  or  some  means  of 
gaining  a livelihood ; and  especially  their  being  taught  to  write  the  English 
language  correctly,  and  to  read  hooks  intelligently  (one  of  the  highest  solaces 
and  means  of  constantly  progressive  self-culture  which  deaf  mutes  can  enjoy), 
— all  these  are  essential  parts  of  their  education. 

They  may  have  them  without  being  able  to  articulate,  and  understand  what 
is  said  to  them ; or  some  of  them  may  be  able  to  do  the  latter,  and  yet  be  de- 
ficient in  the  former. 

In  how  many  cases  the  two  can  be  combined,  and  with  what  degree  of  suc- 
cess, is  a point  that  needs  the  most  careful  examination. 

The  complete  education  of  deaf  mutes,  I am  decided  in  saying,  cannot  be 
successfully  carried  on,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of  their  instruction, 
without  the  use  of  that  very  distinct,  intelligible,  copious,  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs,  which  nature  has  prompted  them  in  their  separate  and 
insulated  state,  originally  to  invent,  in  its  more  simple  elements,  and  which 
science  and  art  have  advanced  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  Without  this 
language  of  natural  signs,  the  teacher  can  have,  at  first,  no  ready  and  adequate 
means  of  free  communication  with  his  pupils,  (by  this  language,  he  has  this 
free  communication  long,  long  before  he  can  have  it  by  words) ; he  cannot  get 
hold  of  their  peculiarities  of  mind  ; cannot  give  them  instructive  illustrations, 
by  practical  examples,  of  the  full  meaning  of  very  many  words ; cannot  do 
much  to  expand  their  opening  faculties ; and  cannot  understand  their  diffi- 
culties, and  the  questions  they  may  wish  to  propose  to  him,  respecting  these 
difficulties;  a most  essential  part  of  the  proper  instruction  of  any  child. 
How  far  the  essential  parts  of  a complete  education,  which  I have  above  speci- 
fied, must  be  retarded,  sacrificed,  or  neglected,  in  the  five,  or  even  six  years 
allowed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  for  the  actual  residence  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  our  public  institutions,  in  order  to  go  through  with  the  long, 
laborious,  and,  to  them,  certainly,  in  many  cases,  as  experience  has  abundantly 
shown,  very  tedious  and  irksome  process  of  learning  to  articulate,  and  to  un- 
derstand what  is  said  to  them  ; how  far  this  process  is  successful,  to  the  extent 
of  which  you  so  unhesitatingly  speak,  when  as  we  know  the  whole  subject 
has,  more  than  once,  undergone  the  severest  scrutiny  in  Europe,  by  the  most 
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Edward  M.,  is  the  Principal  of  the  Columbia  lusitution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Mrs.  Sophia  Hunter,  and  Miss  J ane  H.  Gal- 
laudet,  died  some  years  ago.  Catherine  Fowler  married  Dr. 
B.  L.  Budd,  and  Alice  Cogswell  married  the  Rev.  H.  Clay 
Turnbull,  and  are  living.  William  Lewis  Gallaudet  is  Steward 
of  the  Columbia  Institution,  and  Peter  Wallace  Gallaudet  is  a 
broker  in  Hew  York. 

LAURANT  CLERG, 

the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  was  born 
on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1785,  at  La  Balme,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Isere,  France. 

He,  at  an  early  age,  lost  his  hearing  from  disease.  In  1797, 
he  was  placed  in  the  Institution  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  became 
a favorite  pupil  with  the  Abbe  Sicard.  His  progress  was 
rapid,  and  in  1806  he  was  appointed  a teacher.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Gallaudet  came  to  Paris,  he  was  the  instructor  of  the 
His:!!  Class. 

o 

During  the  reign  of  the  one  hundred  days,  Sicard,  who  was 
a Bourbonist,  withdrew  to  England.  He  was  accompanied  by 


sagacious  individuals  (philosophers,  such  as  Degerando,  and  Dugald  Stewart,* 
and  accomplished  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  among  the  number),  who 
have  come  to  very  different  results,  with  regard  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  from 
yours;  and  how  far  the  English  tongue  may,  as  you  suggest,  present  intrinsic 
difSculties  in  the  matter— these  are  questions,  when  we  come  to  the  fair  inves- 
tigation of  this  complicated  subject,  and  wish  to  balance  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  to  answer  which  demands  much  practical  experience  in 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  and  a most  thorough  and  critical  investigation 
of  the  whole  ground  covered. 

If  you  come  to  Hartford,  do  let  me  know  it,  that  I may  once  more  have  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  your  society,  and  talking  over  with  you,  both  deaf  mute 
and  other  matters  of  common  interest. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  H.  GALLAUDET.” 

* Dugald  Stewart,  in  h's  writings,  who  had  the  school  of  Braidwood  (one 
of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  of  articulation  to  deaf  mutes  that  ever 
lived),  in  Edinburgh,  under  his  familiar  inspection,  goes  strong  against  articu- 
lation. 
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Massieu  and  Clerc,  and,  Avhile  in  London,  became  acquainted 
witli  Gallaudet. 

The  I’eturn  of  Sicard  to  Paris,  with  his  pupils,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  of  their  American  acquaintance.  After 
some  time,  he  became  the  private  pupil  of  Clerc.  The  progress 
of  the  pupil  was  rapid.  One  day  he  said  to  Clerc,  that  he 
wished  very  much  to  obtain  a well  educated  deaf  mute  to  ac- 
company him  to  America.  The  names  of  two  young  men  were 
suggested  to  him.  He  replied  that  his  choice  had  been  made, 
that  he  had  fixed  on  Clerc. 

Clerc  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  proposal,  and,  after 
a pause,  replied  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  if  he 
could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  mother,  and  the  approval  of  the 
good  Abbe.  Both  were  procured;  and  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  Mr.  Gallaudet. 

They  labored  together;  and  fame  and  success  followed. 

When  Mr.  Scixas  retired  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mr.  Clerc,  with  the  consent  of  the  Directors 
of  the  American  Asylum,  took  temporary  charge  of  it. 

He  re-organized  it,  introduced  the  method  of  the  Abb^  Si- 
card,  and  gave  instruction  and  advice  to  the  assistant  teachers 
until  Alay,  1822,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Hartford.  Whenever 
he  came  to  Philadelphia,  he  visited  the  Institution,  where  he 
was  sure  to  meet  with  a hearty  welcome. 

He  visited  the  Institution  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1867.  The 
Directors  were  in  session.  As  he  entered  their  chamber,  they 
all  rose  to  receive  him.  With  a troubled  eye,  he  looked  around, 
but  saw  no  familiar  face.  The  Secretaiy  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Board  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  inquired 
anxiously  for  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated ; and 
when  told  they  had  all  gone  to 

“The  undiscovered  country,  from  ■whose  bourne, 

No  traveller  returns,” 

he  appeared  greatly  affected,  and  soon  retired.  It  was  the  last 
visit  he  paid  to  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Clerc  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  with  which  he  made 
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signs.  They  were  intelligible  to  those  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  language  of  signs. 

In  1818,  he  was  introduced  to  a young  Chinese,  who  was  alike 
unacquainted  with  the  French  and  English.  Mr.  Clerc  knew 
nothing  of  the  Chinese.  Yet,  by  means  of  signs,  they  were 
enabled  to  communicate  with  each  other ; and  Mr.  Clerc  learned 
from  his  Chinese  acquaintance  “ many  entertaining  facts  re- 
specting the  place  of  his  nativity,  his  parents  and  their  family, 
his  former  pursuits  in  his  own  country,  his  residence  in  the 
United  States,  and  his  notions  concerning  God  and  a future 
state.”  By  the  aid  of  appropriate  signs,  Mr.  Clerc  ascertained 
the  meaning  of  about  twenty  Chinese  words.  ’ 

Advancing  years  rendered  the  labors  of  teaching  too  onerous 
for  him,  and  after  forty-one  years  of  arduous  duty,  he  retired 
from  the  chair  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  filled.  His 
valued  services  were  not  forgotten  by  the  directors  of  the  Asy- 
lum. 

At  the  time  a silver  pitcher  and  salver  were  presented  to 
Mr.  Gallaudet,  a like  memorial  of  affection  was  also  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Clerc. 


* During  the  period  when  ]\Ir.  Dunn’s  Collection,  the  “ Chinese  Museum,”  was 
in  Philadelphia,  a Chinese  whom  Mr.  Dunn  had  brought  to  this  city,  and  who 
attended  at  the  Museum,  often  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  was 
enabled  to  hold  conversation  with  the  pupils,  by  means  of  signs. 

About  two  years  ago,  some  Japanese  students  from  Piutgers  College  visited 
the  Institution,  and  one  of  the  older  boys  conversed  with  them  without  diffi- 
culty, in  signs,  to  the  great  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  visitors. 

While  !Mr.  Stansbury,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Institution,  was  in  St. 
Petersburgh,  he  visited  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  that  city. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  Prussian  language.  He  told  a short  story,  in  signs, 
to  the  pupils,  who  immediately  wrote  it  on  their  slates. 

In  1819,  while  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  he  had  an  interview 
with  a number  of  young  persons  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  from  differ- 
ent tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  He  held  an  interesting  conversation 
with  them  in  the  language  of  signs.  A number  of  questions  were  asked  and 
correctly  answered,  and  the  meaning  of  a number  of  Owhyhean  words  ascer- 
tained. It  appeared  that  not  a few  of  the  signs  used  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of,  or  give  emphasis  to,  their  own  comparatively  defect- 
ive language. 
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On  the  3d  of  May,  1819,  he  was  married  at  Cohoes  Falls, 
New  York,  to  Miss  Eliza  Crocker  Boardman,  who  was  a pupil 
of  his.  They  had  six  children,  four  of  whom  grew  up : Mrs. 
Elizabeth  0.  Bears;  Francis.  J.  Clerc,  now  a Doctor  of  Divinity 
of  the  P.  E.  Church ; Charles  M.  Clerc,  who  died  in  1856 ; 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Deming,  who  died  in  June,  1869. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clerc  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  May, 
1869,  when  many  of  his  old  friends  and  pupils  assembled  to 
congratulate  him.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  July  following. 
His  venerable  widow  still  survives. 

The  foundation  of  the  School  at  Hartford,  drew  attention 
generally  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  it  was  found  that  the  number 
was  much  larger  than  had  been  supposed.  It  was  also  found, 
that  with  proper  care  they  could  be  well  educated. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  incor- 
porated on  the  15th  day  of  April,  1817. 

In  Philadelphia  a private  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  David 
G.  Scixas. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1820,  a number  of  benevolent  gentle- 
men ^ met  at  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  after  consultation,  resolved  that  a school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  should  be  permanently  established  in  Philadelphia,  and 
prompt  and  efScient  measures  were  adopted  to  carry  out  the  de- 
sign. On  the  6th  of  May  following,  the  school  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Scixas.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained 
on  the  8th  ofFebi’uary,  1821.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1821,  Mr. 
Scixas  retired  from  his  situation.  The  directors  of  the  Institution 
in  Hartford,  kindly  allowed  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc  to  take  temporary 
charge  of  the  school  in  Philadelphia.  As  has  already  been  sta- 
ted, he  reorganized  the  school  and  introduced  Sicard’s  method, 
as  modified  by  Gallaudet,  but  his  services  were  too  important 
in  the  Connecticut  Institution  to  allow  any  long  absence  from 

’ These  were  the  Eight  Kev.  Bishop  White,  Roberts  Vaux,  Horace  Binney, 
K.  Chapman,  William  J.  Duane,  James  N.  Barker,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  John 
Bacon,  William  Meredith,  William  Wilkins,  of  Pittsburgh,  Joseph  Correa  de 
Serra,  late  minister  from  Portugal,  Jacob  Gratz  and  Samuel  R.  W^ood. 
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it.  After  a few  months  he  was  recalled  to  it,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lewis  Weld,  the  pupil  of  Gallaudet  and  Clerc. 

LEWIS  WELD 

descended  from  a long  line  of  Congregational  Ministers,  was 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Eev.  Ludovicus  Weld,  and  was  born  at 
Hampton,  Connecticut,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1796.  He 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  of  Yale  College,  in  the  autumn 
of  1814.  His  conduct  at  College  was  highly  correct,  and  his 
attention  to  his  studies,  faithful  and  diligent.  He  was  gradu- 
ated with  credit,  in  the  autumn  of  1818.  He  was  designed  for 
the  Ministry,  but  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  he  became 
a teacher  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  When  in  1822,  Mr. 
Clerc  was  called  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  the  Direc- 
tors appointed  Mr.  Weld  the  Principal.  Here  he  discharged 
his  various  and  important  duties  in  a manner  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  Board  and  advantageous  to  the  pupils,  until  October, 
1830,  when  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  he  was  invi- 
ted to  take  charge  of  the  American  Asylum,  the  scene  of  his 
early  labors.  As  Mrs.  Weld’s  family  resided  at  Hartford,  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  left  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  Directors,  and  with  the  warmest 
wishes  of  all  connected  with  the  Institution,  for  his  health  and 
happiness.  The  friendship  formed  here,  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hutton,  lasted  as  long  as  Mr.  Weld  lived.  The  letters  from 
Mr.  Weld  to  Mr.  Hutton,  breathed  a spirit  of  affectionate 
regard.  In  Hartford,  as  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Weld  labored 
with  unremitting  energy  and  perseverance.  His  great  efforts 
were  beyond  his  strength,  and  his  health  gave  way. 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  language  in  favor  of  articulation, 
used  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  the  seventh  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Education,’  the  American  Asylum  sent  Mr.  Weld,^ 
in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  the  New  York  Institution  sent  the 

1 Boston,  1844,  page  25. 

2 See  Mr.  Weld’s  able  report  on  European  Institutions,  1846,  page  119,  and 
Dr.  Day’s  Report,  New  York,  1845,  page  167,  &c. 
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Eev.  Dr.  Day,  to  Europe  to  examine  tlie  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  there.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  made  a separate 
report,  as  they  had  acted  separately,  and  both  agreed  that  Mr. 
Maun  was  mistaken.  The  voyages  and  travel  had  temporary 
beneficial  eftects  on  Mr.  Weld’s  health,  and  his  friends,  for  a 
time,  indulged  the  delusive  hope  that  it  would  be  restored. 

On  recommencing  his  labors,  the  disease  reappeared,  but  his 
indomitable  will  sustained  him  for  a while.  At  length  he  became 
completely  prostrated.  At  the  request  of  his  friends,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  visited  England,  France  and 
Germany.  Although  for  a season  he  appeared  to  rally,  no  per- 
manent improvement  was  realized.  After  a sojourn  abroad  of 
nearly  four  months,  he  returned  to  his  quiet  home  to  lie  down 
and  die.  He  reached  Hew  York  on  the  11th  of  December 
1853,  and  his  home  the  next  day.  The  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him,  yet  his  fortitude  never  failed  him;  although 
extremely  weak,  he  saw  his  friends  and  pupils.  At  the 
last  his  departure  was  sudden,  but  he  was  not  unprepared. 
He  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Hartford  mourned  him.  The  Institution  over 
which  he  had  presided  with  so  much  ability  and  success, 
felt  his  loss.  The  deaf  mutes  sorrowed  for  a father.  All 
united  in  honoring  the  memory  of  one  who  had  devoted  his 
talents  and  energies  with  entire  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the 
cause  of  benevolence. 

Any  one  who  beheld  Lewis  Weld,  must  have  been  convinced 
that  he  saw  no  ordinary  man.  In  height  he  was  about  six 
feet,  with  a commanding  figure  and  expressive  countenance, 
in  which  thoughtfulness  predominated.  When  lighted  up  with 
a smile  it  was  exceedingly  attractive,  his  bright  bluish  grey 
eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence.  His  nose  was  aquiline.  His 
lips,  compressed  generally,  when  not  engaged  in  conversation, 
were  indicative  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  His  manners 
wmre  courteous,  but  somewhat  reserved.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  of  a superior  order.  He  was  a high  minded, 
honorable  and  Christian  man. 
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He  was  so  faithful  and  conscientous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
oivn  duties,  that  he  may  have  expected  too  much  from  others, 
and  made  less  allowance  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature  than 
they  needed.  But  he  was  ever  ready  to  accord  to  true  merit 
its  due  meed  of  praise.  In  his  friendship  he  was  sincere  and 
affectionate,  as  his  letters  to  his  friends  will  show.  He  con- 
cludes one  thus  : “Hutton,  you  must  come  and  see  us  during 
your  next  vacation.  Ever  truly  and  affectionately,  your  friend, 

L.  Weld. 

He  never  forgot  his  pupils  and  other  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia; and,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Hutton,  always  desired  his 
affectionate  remembrances  to  be  given  to  them. 

But  it  was  not  the  temporal  welfare  only  of  his  pupils  that 
interested  him;  he  felt  more  deeply  for  their  future. 

To  unfold  to  them  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  make 
them  understand  their  accountability  to  their  God,  and  their 
duty  to  their  fellow  creatures,  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  life.  He  was  aware  that  before  instruction  they  had  no 
idea  of  God  or  their  own  souls.  He  felt  the  great  importance 
of  their  being  enlightened  on  these  points. 

Hn  a letter  to  Mr.  Hutton  he  says  : “ The  questions  I have 
asked  many  of  my  pupils  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  are  as 
follow : 

1.  Before  you  were  instructed  in  the  Asylum  had  you  any 
idea  of  the  Creator  ? 

2.  Had  you  reasoned  or  thought  about  the  origin  of  the 
world,  or  the  beings  and  things  it  contains  ? 

3.  Had  you  any  idea  of  your  own  soul,  or  of  that  within  you 
which  thinks ; and  if  any,  by  what  means  was  it  obtained  ? 

4.  Did  you  know  anything  of  death ; and  if  so,  what  were 
your  thoughts  and  sensations  about  it  ? 

5.  When  and  how  did  you  obtain  the  first  idea  of  God,  of 
which  you  are  conscious  ? 

6.  After  you  had  been  some  time  in  the  Asylum,  and  had. 
become  familiar  with  the  subjects,  the  existence  of  God,  of  His 
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’ April  2t,  1838. 
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infinite  attributes  and  'wonderful  works,  bow  did  you  regard 
your  former  state  of  mind  on  these  subjects? 

7.  What  did  you  think  when  you  saw  people  engaged  in 
w’hat  you  now  know  to  be  religious  worship  ? 

The  ans'wers  to  these  cpiestions  are,  in  short,  that  those  horn 
deaf  had  no  idea  of  Glod ; none  of  their  own  souls ; none  of 
spirits;  or  if,  in  some  cases  the  idea  of  a Superior  Being,  who 
made  the  snow,  rain,  &c.,  and  lived  above  us,  was  obtained,  it 
was  ahvays  from  the  instruction  of  friends,  and  never  innate ; 
the  Being,  too,  Avas  only  a man.  They  had  no  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  &c. ; they  thought  of  death  only  as  a 
change  passed  upon  the  body ; they  got  their  first  ideas  of  God 
from  instruction,  and  generally  in  the  Asylum;  they  looked 
upon  their  former  state  as  one  of  great  darkness,  and  the  sight 
of  people  engaged  in  Avorship  never  gave  them  any  true  idea 
of  worship  or  the  object  of  it;  but  they  thought  that  men 
prayed  and  sang  to  each  other  only. 

What  pure  delight  must  he  have  felt  in  bringing  his  youthful 
charge  to  the  Saviour’s  fold. 

He  was  united  on  the  7th  of  May,  1828,  at  Hartford,  to 
hlary  Austin,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Mason  F.  CogSAvell,  and 
a happy  union  it  proved. 

Fie  left  a widoAV  and  five  children,  three  sons  and  tAVO 
daughters. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  unhappy  Avar  all  his  sons 
Avere  found  arrayed  under  the  star-spangled  banner,  peril- 
ling their  lives  in  their  country’s  cause.  Charles  died  from  the 
effects  of  a Avound  received  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorville,  in 
May,  1863.  He  Avas  a first  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  army, 
and  attached  to  the  Fifth  Corps.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis 
Weld  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  a short  time  before  the 
close  of  the  Avar.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mason  Cogswell  Weld 
and  his  sisters  still  liAm.  Mrs.  AVeld  died  on  the  11th  of 
Hovember,  1867. 

ABRAHAM  B.  HUTTON 

Avas  born  at  Albany  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1798.  / 
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His  ancestors  were  higlily  respectable.  His  father,  Isaac 
Hutton,  Avas  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Having  sustained 
heavy  losses  in  the  Avar  of  1812  he  retired  to  Stuyvesant,  AA-here 
he  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death,  AAdiich  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  September,  1855.  He  Avas  an  intelligent,  actHe,  industrious 
and  eminently  pious  man,  and,  by  his  judicious  and  careful 
training,  the  character  of  his  son  Avas  formed.  By  his  precept 
and  example  he  instilled  into  the  heart  of  his  child  those  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  rectitude  Avhich  AA’ere  the  guide  of  his  life. 
What  Isaac  Hutton  Avas  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
extracts  from  a letter  Avritteu  shortly  after  his  death  by  the 
Eev.  A.  H.  Kittle,  formerl}"  pastor  of  the  E.  D.  Church  at 
Stuyvesant,  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Nevius,  then  pastor  of  the  church ; 
“ I am  fully  convinced  that  he  Avas  one  of  those  of  Avhom  it  is 
said,  ' Blessed  are  the  dead,’  no  matter  Avhen  or  under  what 
circumstances  they  are  called  to  depart.  My  first  acquaintance 
Avith  Mr.  Hutton  Avas  in  the  spring  of  1835.  He  was  then  in 
the  full  vigor  of  ripe  manhood,  and  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  humanity  I have  ever  knoAvn ; Avith  an  erect  and  com- 
manding frame  of  body,  and  a countenance  uncommonly  ex- 
pressive of  candor,  intelligence  and  beneAmlence.  I kneAv  him 
to  be  a meek,  humble  and  prayerful  Christian — a child  of 
grace,  a man  of  God.  He  read  the  Bible  much,  and  he  exer- 
cised a simple  faith  in  all  its  doctrines  and  promises,  and  in  the 
happy  assemblage  of  practical  qualities  both  of  the  head  and 
heart,  which  go  to  form  the  respectable  man,  the  correct  and 
polished  gentleman,  the  firm  friend,  the  benevolent  citizen,  and 
the  exemplary  Christian.  I have,  in  my  intercourse  Avith  the 
world  met  but  feAV  like  him.  Take  him  all  in  all,  there  are 
but  feAV  such  men  to  be  found  in  any  society  or  church  on 
earth.” 

OAving  to  the  delicate  health  of  his  mother,  the  care  of  Abra- 
ham’s infancy  and  early  boyhood  devolved  chiefly  on  his  paternal 
grandmother,  - a sensible,  kind,  and  excellent  lady.  He  Avas 
accustomed  to  speak  with  great  delight  of  his  happy,  boyish 
days,  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  particularly  of  the 
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pleasant  Sundays  when  he  and  his  brothers  and  sister  accom- 
panied their  father  to  church,  or,  after  the  religious  exercises, 
spent  the  evenings  in  social  converse,  receiving  instruction 
from  him. 

The  first  school  he  went  to  was  kept  by  Mr.  Bennett,  where 
he  remained  until  old  enough  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
classics,  when  he  entered  a select  academy  under  charge  of  Mr. 
Brainerd.  Here  he  remained  until  prepared  for  college.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  1815,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of 
Union  College,  under  the  distinguished  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D. 

He  took  little  interest  in  the  rough  sports  of  his  young  com- 
panions, and  when  not  engaged  in  his  collegiate  studies,  found 
recreation  in  drawing  and  mechanics.  He  was  an  expert  drafts- 
man. He  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  with  much  'credit  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1817. 

After  spending  some  weeks  at  home,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Henry  & Mclvoun,  in  Albany. 
He  relinquished  the  study,  and  in  1819  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton.  After  remaining  there  some  time,  his 
throat  became  so  seriously  affected,  that  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  he  gave  up  his  design  to  enter  the  church. 

An  assistant  teacher  was  at  this  time  wanted  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  then  under  the  charge 
of  Laurent  Clerc.  Mr.  Hutton  was,  in  March,  1822,  selected  to 
be  that  assistant.  He  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  Under  such  an  admirable  instructor  as  Clerc, 
he  made  rapid  progress.  On  Mr.  Clerc’s  recall  to  Hartford, 
Mr.  Lewis  Weld  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

These  two  gentlemen  cordially  united  in  their  views,  and  a 
sincere  friendship  grew  up  between  them,  which  only  termina- 
ted with  Mr.  Weld’s  life  on  the  30th  of  December,  1854. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1829,  Mr.  Hutton,  received  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Hew  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  an  offer  of  the  situation  of  assistant  teacher,  at  a salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars  a year.  He  declined  to  accept  the  offer. 
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"When  Mr.  Weld  retired  from  tlie  Pennsylvania  Institution  in 
1830,  Mr.  Hutton  was  appointed  his  successor. 

He  made  himself  master  of  the  science  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  After  a full  and  careful  examination  of  the  two 
systems  of  instruction,  he  became  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  that  of  signs  with  its  auxiliaries,  dactylology,  writing,  &c., 
over  artificial  articulation  and  lip-reading,  and  found  no  reason 
to  suggest  any  alteration  oftheSicard  system  introduced  into  the 
Institution  by  Clerc.  That  system  he  pursued  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  system. 

His  large  experience  and  ripe  judgment  entitle  his  opinion  to 
great  consideration. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years  he  discharged  the  arduous  duties 
of  Principal  with  great  success  and  fidelity. 

But  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his  office  at  length  told 
on  a constitution  naturally  delicate.  By  great  care,  with  the 
exception  of  one  sevmre  illness,  some  years  ago,  he  enjoyed  tol- 
erable health  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869.  Then  it 
was  evident  his  system  was  undergoing  a sad  change.  Still  his 
attention  to  his  duties  was  unremitting,  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  apprehend  any  fatal  result.  In  the  Spring  of  1870,  his 
strength  was  much  reduced,  and  the  usual  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to.  As  the  season  advanced,  he  seemed  to  rally,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  a visit  to  the  Hudson,  the  scene  of  his 
childhood  and  youth,  would  restore  him  to  his  accustomed 
health. 

He  therefore  determined  to  spend  a portion  of  the  vacation 
with  his  sister,  at  Stuyvesant.  He  left  Philadelphia  on  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  of  July  for  that  place.  The  weather 
was  hot,  but  he  appeared  cheerful,  and  anticipated  a pleasant 
trip.  The  fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  heat,  quite  exhausted 
him,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  he  had 
hardly  strength  enough  to  walk  to  his  sister’s  dwelling.  Still 
he  appeared  to  be  under  no  apprehension.  He  rose  the  next 
morning,  went  to  the  telegraph  office,  and  sent  a telegram  to 
the  Institution,  announcing  his  arrival. 
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From  that  time  he  seemed  to  be  languid,  and  rested  alter- 
nately on  an  easy  chair,  or  sofa.  On  the  18th  of  July,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  so  much  revived,  that  his  sister  left  him 
for  a few  hours  to  go  to  Albany.  On  her  return,  she  was 
alarmed  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  He  appeared  to 
be  sinking.  Medical  aid  was  immediately  summoned.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  physician,  he,  after  examining  the  patient,  held 
out  no  hopes.  He  gradually  sunk,  until  about  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  when  he  departed  so  gently,  that  the  exact  moment  was 
not  ascertained.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  he  suffered  no 
pain,  and  his  life  had  been  a preparation  for  the  final  change.^ 

He  possessed  fine  talents  for  drawing  and  engraving.  Had 
he  pursued  either  of  these  arts,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
attained  celebrity.  He  had  a cultivated  taste  for  the  Fine  Arts 
generally,  and  was  skilful  in  several  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  he  was  well  informed, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  all 
new  discoveries  in  those  sciences. 

His  personal  appearance  was  very  prepossessing.  He  was 
well  made,  rather  under  the  middle  size,  with  a bright  grayish 
blue  eye,  high  forehead,  an  open,  intelligent  countenance,  gen- 
erally lighted  up  by  a genial  smile.  When  young,  his  hair, 
which  was  very  fine,  was  light  brown,  inclined  to  auburn,  but 
the  frosts  of  seventy  winters  had  bleached  and  thinned  it. 

His  temper  was  amiable,  and  his  manners  courteous  and  con- 
ciliatory. He  invariably  made  a favorable  impression  on 
strangers,  and  justly  enjoyed  the  love  and  respect  of  those  who 
knew  him. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  his  course  was  exemplary.  He 
remembered  his  Creator,  not  only  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  but 
through  all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  worshiped  him  in  the 
Sanctuary,  in  the  midst  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  closet.  He  never  made  any  parade  of  his  religion. 
He  honored  his  father  and  his  mother,  was  the  comfort  fij^nd 

1 lie  never  married.  His  brother,  Thomas  Hutton,  died  many  years  ago  in 
Virginia.  His  brother  George  survives  him,  and  resides  in  Pensacola.  His 
sister  lives  in  Stuyvesant. 
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stay  of  their  decliuing  years,  and  shared  with  them,  not 
willingly  alone,  but  gladly,  all  he  had.  He  was  kindly  affection- 
ate to  his  sister  and  brothers,  and  liberally  aided  them. 

No  unbecoming  word  passed  his  lips,  and  no  unkind  feeling 
found  harbor  in  his  heart.  He  was  strictly  economical.  He 
never  wasted  anything.  He  was  methodical  and  had  a place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  diffidence,  and  an  excess  of  it  was,  perhaps,  his 
greatest  foible.  He  was  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  never  pur- 
chased anything  that  he  had  not  the  money  to  pay  for.  He 
left  no  debts.  He  was  sincere,  and  never  said  one  thing  and 
meant  another.  He  was  truly  generous,  and  often  denied  him- 
self, that  he  might  more  liberally  assist  others. 

The  unworthy  may  have  imposed  upon  his  kind  feelings,  but 
the  deserving  were  sure,  not  only  of  his  bounty,  but  of  his  sym- 
pathy. He  could  not  coldly  listen  to  a tale  of  wo.  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  feel  on  such  occasions  : 

“No  radiant  pearl  that  crested  fortune  wears, 

No  sparkling  gem  that,  twinkling,  hangs  from  beauty’s  ears, 

Not  the  bright  stars  that  Heaven’s  blue  arch  adorn, 

Nor  rising  suns  that  gihl  the  vernal  morn. 

Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  virtue’s  manly  cheek,  for  others’  woes.’’ 

Intelligent,  liberalljr  educated,  well  informed,  firm,  kind  and 
conscientious,  the  pupil  of  Clerc  and  Weld  could  not  fail  to  be- 
come an  admirable  teacher. 

Always  treating  others  with  proper  consideration,  he  secured 
for  himself  respect  and  esteem,  not  only  from  his  pupils  and 
assistants,  but  from  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 

The  sound  judgment  he  exercised  in  the  selection  of  his  assist- 
ants was  remarkable.  He  never  failed  in  choosino-  those  who 

O 

were  not  only  intelligent,  but  judicious  and  suitable. 

In  imparting  instruction  to  his  pupils,  he  was  exact,  and  took 
great  pains  to  make  them  comprehend  it,  and  he  conveyed  it  so 
gracefully,  and  in  such  clear  and  beautiful  signs,  that  his  fingers 
seemed  to  speak.  He  desired  that  they  should  be,  rather  than 
seem  scholars. 
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He  was  indulgent  and  always  sought  to  procure  for  them, 
innocent,  intellectual  and  refined  amusements.  He  secured  for 
them  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  Natural 
Science.  When  the  Museum  existed,  he  was  the  holder  of  sev- 
eral shares  purchased  by  him,  we  believe,  with  the  view  of 
securing  ready  access  to  it,  to  his  scholars,  and  of  advancing 
Science. 

It  was  delightful  to  gaze  on  his  benign  countenance,  radiant 
with  pleasure  when  he  witnessed  the  rapturous  joy  with  which 
his  youthful  spectators  beheld  his  surprising  feats  of  slight  of 
hand,  scarcely  surpassed  by  Blitz  himself,  or  the  magic  skill 
with  which  he  displayed  the  wonders  of  the  Lantern,  the  Air- 
Pump,  and  the  Electrical  Machine.  All  his  toys  were  of  a philo- 
sophical character,  and  when  he  exhibited  them,  he  improved 
the  opportunity  to  convey  some  useful  information— to  unfold 
some  scientific  truth — to  impart  some  moral  principle — or  to  fix 
some  religious  precept. 

His  vigilance  was  unceasing  ; he  was  rarely  absent  from  the 
Institution  of  an  evening,  and  seldom  in  the  day  time  for  more 
than  two  or  three  hours.  While  he  cordially  welcomed  his 
visitors,  he  never  mingled  in  general  society.  His  vacation  rarely 
lasted  three  weeks. 

His  recreations  were  scientific  or  literary.  To  make  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  some  new  discovery  in  Natural  History 
or  Chemistry,  and  to  carry  out  some  new  principle  to  its  legiti- 
mate end,  always  afforded  him  much  gratification.  But  all  his 
acquirements  seemed  less  for  himself  than  for  his  pupils. 

“ Their  welfare  pleased,  and  their  cares  distressed  ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  hopes,  his  griefs  were  given  ; 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heaven.” 

His  patience  appeared  inexhaustible.  With  the  very  dullest 
scholar  he  never  lost  his  temper.  His  very  dullness  called 
forth  his  pity  and  compassion,  and  with  unwearied  assiduity, 
he  would  endeavor  to  awaken  his  dormant  faculties,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  used  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept. 
If,  after  all,  his  efforts  proved  vain,  and  “hope  lingering  fled,” 
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his  heart  was  grieved  for  the  sad  fate  of  this  liapless  child  of 
misfortune. 

He  was  the  general  hanker  of  the  children,  and  each  deposi- 
tor’s little  treasure  was  safely  kept  for  him  in  a separate  purse, 
set  apart  for  his  special  use.  Thus,  when  occasion  offered,  the 
value  of  money  would  be  explained,  and  the  child  advised  not 
to  Avaste  or  hoard  it,  but  spend  it  judiciously — to  avoid  prodi- 
gality and  parsimony  alike. 

His  discipline  Avas  mild,  but  firm.  He  ruled  Avith  a steady 
hand,  and  maintained  order  more  by  pursuasion  than  by  com- 
pulsion. When  punishment  became  necessary,  he  hesitated  not 
to  resort  to  it,  though  its  infliction  seemed  to  give  to  him  more 
pain  than  to  the  recipient  of  it.  The  harmony  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  establishment,  is  the  best  evidence  that  his  disci- 
pline Avas  judicious  and  successful. 

Ahvays  kind,alAvays  considerate,  he  was- especially  so  Avhen  any 
of  his  pupils  Avere  indisposed.  Then  he  was  to  be  found  in  the 
sick  chamber,  Avatching  the  inA-alid  with  paternal  anxiety.  Ho 
matter  hoAV  contagious  the  disease  might  be,  he  hesitated  not 
to  risk  his  OAvn  life  to  aid  in  saving  that  of  his  Avard.  If  the 
disease  were  likely  to  prove  fatal,  he  Avould  be  found  at  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night 

“Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid,” 
to  Avatch  and  pray.  There  he  cheered  the  Aveary  sufferer  with 
the  consolations  of  reliofiou,  and  told  him  of  the  Redeemer’s 
Love.  Bid  him  to  look  to  it  for  salvation,  until  the  edified 
patient  appeared  almost  to  listen  to  Heavenly  Avhispers,  and  to 
hear 

“ Angels  say, — ' Sister  spirit,  come  away  ” 
and  the  fear  of  death  Avas  lost  in  the  hope  of  a blessed  immor- 
tality. 

In  a recent  case,  he  sat  Avith  the  Aveeping  mother  by  the  bed 
of  the  patient,  imparting  comfort  and  peace  in  such  a gentle 
and  consoling  manner  that  the  mother  exclaimed,  “ I don’t 
kuoAA"  Avhat  he  is  saying,  but  I am  sure  it  must  be  good — he 
looks  so  heavenly !” 
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He  was  strictly  impartial.  He  had  no  favorites.  He  Avas  as 
careful  and  attentive  to  the  dull  and  uninteresting,  as  to  the 
brilliant  and  attractive,  to  a Leech  and  a McBride,  as  to  a 
Martin  and  a Metzger.  He  thus  speaks  of  Charles  Leech  : 

“ In  all  his  moral  habits  he  was,  as  far  as  known,  strictly 
correct.  His  attendance  on  the  religious  services  of  the  In- 
stitution Avas  constant  and  ahvays  respectful.  His  evenings 
Avere  generally  spent  in  reading,  and  for  several  years  his 
Bible  Avas  his  daily  study.  He  has  several  times  been  acci- 
dentally disturbed  Avhile  engaged  in  private  devotion  in  retired 
places  ; and  it  is  believed  that  this  practice  Avas  habitual  Avith 
him.  For  a long  time  it  was  thought  that  his  case  Avas  one  in 
Avhich  the  Institution  had  failed  entirely  in  the  result  of  its 
labors,  and  that  its  efforts  had  been  expended  in  vain;  but  it  has 
become  evident,  that  its  patient,  persevering,  forbearing  beneA'O- 
lence  (even  in  this  extreme  case  of  physical  and  mental  depression) 
had  triumphed  nobly.  It  has  smoothed  the  patliAvay  of  life,  and 
giA^en  instruction,  useful  occupation,  and  a home,  to  one  on 
Avhom  the  hand  of  affliction  had  pressed  heavily  for  years. 
Above  all,  it  has  taught  an  immortal  spirit  to  commune  Avith 
its  Maker,  and  to  seek  for  help  and  consolation  from  on  High ; 
and  Avhen  clouds  and  darkness  Avere  around,  it  has  poured  in 
the  light  and  comfort  of  the  Christian’s  hope,  and  cheered  the 
Aveary  spirit  Avith  anticipations  of  the  Christian’s  joy.” 

EdAvard  McBride,  after  six  years’  instruction,  Avas  employed 
in  the  Institution  in  a useful  position,  which  he  filled  for  thirty- 
three  years  with  great  fidelity.  He  felt  it  to  be  indeed  his 
home,  and  he  could  not  be  happy  anywhere  else,  or  induced  to 
stay  from  it  more  than  a few  days  at  a time. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Martin  Avas  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Hew  Orleans.  She  Avas  very  brilliant,  and  was  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  all  Avho  kneAV  her.  She  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  her  education,  and  Avhen  it  Avas  finished  she  returned 
to  her  home.  The  folloAving  extract  of  a letter  she  wrote  to 
Mr.  Hutton  Avill  shoAv  her  literary  attainments,  and  her  deep 
religious  feeling : 
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'‘‘New  Orleans,  April  11th,  181^9. 

“ Dear  friend  : — 

True  it  is  the  hand  of  Providence  which  united  us  in  the  ties 
that  connect  a teacher  and  pupil,  has  long  since  loosened  them 
at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  your  Institution,  so  that  I 
can  no  longer  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  you  my  teacher  ; but 
God  forbid  that  this  breach  should  ever  cause  me  to  forget,  for 
one  moment,  the  endearing  kindness  I experienced  whilst  under 
your  tuition — oh,  no ! my  dear  friend,  it  can  never  be — for 
often,  in  conversing  with  my  dear  mother,  your  name  is  on  my 
fingers. 

High  as  your  ideal  of  friendship  may  be,  I please  myself 
with  the  belief  that  this  messenger  will  not  fail  to  give  you  the 
best  impressions  of  the  stability  of  that  sentiment  I have  al- 
ways had  towards  Miss , yourself,  and  others,  to  whom  I 

am  indebted  for  having  made  me  what  I arn. 

I feel  as  though  my  pen  hesitated  in  informing  you  what  a 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction  we  have  been  tried  in,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year ; but  the  sweet  recollection  of  your  sympa- 
thizing with  me  in  the  loss  of  my  sister  when  I was  a little 
child,  convinces  me  that  it  will  be  a great  relief  to  pour  out  all 
my  sorrowful  feelings  into  your  kindly  ears.  Yes ! indepen- 
dently of  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  is  still  hovering  over  the 
city,  this  has  been  to  us  a very  gloomy  year,  in  which  we  have 
drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  affliction ; for  a beloved  parent,  and 
a beautiful  little  brother  were  snatched  away  from  our  fond 
embraces  within  three  months,  as  if  it  were  a passing  dream. 
My  dear  father  was  a man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  of 
little  pretension,  and  the  most  unbending  integrity.  In  all  his 
business  transactions  this  trait  was  prominent;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  by  every  one  who  knew  him  best,  that  he  has  run  the 
course  of  life  without  leaving  a blot  upon  his  character. 
Owing  to  the  impotency  of  human  friendship,  it  is  impossible 
for  anybody  (however  he  may  be  the  best  friend  we  have),  to 
console  us  for  such  a loss,  but  our  best  consolation  is  in  our 
trust  in  the  Wise  and  Good  One  above,  who  ivill  reunite  us  to 
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that  dear  parent  if  we  be  faithful  unto  death,”  and  also  in  our 
remembrance  of  all  the  joys  his  sweet  presence  upon  earth  has 
given  us.  My  poor  mother  would  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  her  affliction  were  it  not  for  her  faith  in  the  truth  and  pro- 
mises of  the  Grospel,  next  to  which,  the  cheering  hope  of  meet- 
ing him  in  that  happier  place,  has  been  the  cordial  of  her 
spirit.  It  seemed  too  much  for  her  when  her  beautiful  little 
boy  was  called  to  take  a share  in  his  father’s  tomb ; yet  her 
calm  resignation  has  surprised  all  her  friends,  after  having 
witnessed  with  what  anxiety  and  despair  she  watched  over  her 
child’s  last  moments.  Indeed,  her  Christian  fortitude  is  both 
to  be  admired  and  imitated,  and  is  well  calculated  to  teach  us 
the  value  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  all  things  has  doubtless  intended  as  a sovereign 
balm  to  " bind  up  and  heal  the  broken  heart.”  How  hard  it  is 
to  bear  the  pangs  of  separation  from  a brother  on  whom  we 
doted  so  much,  on  account  of  his  being  the  youngest  of  us  all, 
yet  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  I may  be  enabled  to  kiss  that 
chastening  rod  (which  I know  is  a rod  of  love),  and  say  with 
the  Shunamite  woman,  “ it  is  well.”  May  I also  submit  to  all 
that  is  necessary  to  promote  my  spirituality,  and  then  may  I 
look  upon  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith  with  a firmer 
and  childlike  reliance,  while  I may  have  a whole  distrust  of  my 

frail  and  weak  self!  Poor  little  W (perhaps  I should  not 

say  “poor,”  because  he  is  no  doubt  a happy  angel  in  Heaven) 
was  sick  from  the  effects  of  the  mesHes  for  about  ten  days,  and 
was  recovering,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  cholera.  It  left 
him  in  a state  of  great  debility,  from  which  he  died  on  the 
first  inst. 

I hope  that  you  will  excuse  me  for  having  so  far  committed 
to  this  sheet  such  solemn  thoughts,  which  occupy  my  mind  all 
the  time,  and  keep  me  from  joining  my  friends  in  mirthful  con- 
versation, when  I tell  you  it  is  very  soothing  to  open  my 
wounded  heart  to  my  former  teacher,  feeling  sure  that  it  will 
not  fail  to  meet  with  his  kind  sympathy.  Had  I remained  at 
the  Institution  until  these  trying  events  took  place,  it  would  be 
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natural  for  me  to  look  to  Miss and  yourself  for  comfort 

and  consolation ; therefore  I flatter  myself  by  thinking  that 
you  will  not  be  indifferent  to  my  troubles  in  my  absence. 

The  cholera  has  been  our  visitor  since  last  December,  though 
it  was  out  of  its  existence  at  one  time,  but  thanks  be  to  the 
Merciful  God,  it  is  trifling  compared  with  the  memorable  epi- 
demic of  1832,  which  was  so  much  dreaded  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  citizens  have  little  fear  about  it,  and 
even  strangers  do  not  care  about  fleeing  from  the  city,  as  thex’e 
is  no  telling  what  place  the  pestilence  may  not  visit. 

To  tell  you,  my  ever  dear  friend,  that  you  live  in  my  most 
grateful  remembrance,  though  many  a long  and  weary  mile 
separates  us,  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  you  already  know  ; 
for  could  I be  guilty  of  such  baseness  as  ingratitude,  after  you 
have  done  so  much  for  me  ? I sometimes  feel  as  though  I could 
fly  to  breathe  once  more  the  pure  and  breezing  air  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  take  a glimpse  at  you  all  at  the  Institution.  But  I 
trust  that  whether  we  shall  ever  behold  each  other  again  on 
earth  or  not,  I am,  by  God’s  grace,  preparing  to  meet  you  far 
above  the  sky,  in  His  own  good  time,  when  we  shall  have  left 
this  sinful  world. 

I have  many  things  to  tell  you,  but  for  fear  of  trespassing 
on  your  patience  too  much,  I will  detain  you  no  longer  than  to 

beg  you  to  remember  me  most  affectionately  to  Miss and 

all  my  former  teachers,  and  then  to  subscribe  myself  yours. 
Most  faithfully  and  affectionately. 

Ellen  G.  Martin.” 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  her 
death  followed ! 

A gentleman,  who  was  at  Hew  Orleans  at  the  time,  and 
attended  her  funeral,  gave  a touching  account  of  it.  The 
lovely  girl  lay  looking  so  calmly  sweet,  that  she  seemed  in  a 
tranquil  slumber  rather  than  in  the  sleep  of  death.  The  stream- 
ing eyes  of  her  young  companions  expressed  their  sorrow, 
while  the  sad  countenances  and  scarcely  suppressed  sobs  of  the 
friends  of  the  bereaved  and  widowed  mother,  showed  how  they 
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were  grieved.  The  beautiful  flowers  strewed  over  her  lifeless 
body  were  fit  emblems  of  her  purity. 

Like  blossom’d  trees  o’erturn’d  by  vernal  storm, 

Lovely  in  death  the  beauteous  ruin  lay. 

“ Beautiful  as  sweet, 

And  young  as  beautiful ! and  soft  as  young,'' 

And  gay  as  soft,  and  innocent  as  gay ! 

And  happy  (if  aught  happy  here)  as  good. 

Beauty,  youth,  love,  virtue,  joy,  this  group 
Of  bright  ideas,  flowers  of  paradise. 

As  yet  unforfeit ! in  one  blaze  we  bind. 

Kneel  and  present  it  to  the  skies,  as  all 

We  guess  of  heaven  ; and  these  were  all  her  own.” 

The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  gifted  Miss  Margaret  C. 
Metzger  died  in  the  institution  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age ; 
and  the  fair  hope  of  a bright  future  was  buried  in  her  early 
grave. 

“ None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise  thee.” 

The  following  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Eev.  Dr,  Bethune, 
though  not  written  for  her,  so  beautifully  delineate  her  cha- 
racter, that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  them  to  her : 

Within  her  downy  cradle  there  lay  a little  child. 

And  a group  of  hovering  angels  unseen  upon  her  smiled. 

When  a strife  arose  among  them,  a loving,  holy  strife. 

Which  should  shed  the  richest  blessing  over  her  new-born  life. 

One  breathed  upon  her  features,  and  the  babe  in  beauty  grew, 

"With  a cheek  like  morning’s  blushes,  and  an  eye  of  hazel  hue. 

Till  every  one  who  saw  her  was  thankful  for  the  sight. 

Of  a face  so  sweet  and  radiant,  with  ever  fresh  delight. 

Another  brought  from  heaven  a clear  and  gentle  mind. 

And  within  the  lovely  casket  the  precious  gem  enshrined. 

Till  all  who  knew  her  wondered  that  God  should  be  so  good 
As  to  bless  with  such  a spirit  a world  so  cold  and  rude. 


’ She  died  of  the  cholera  on  the  18th  of  April,  1849,  just  one  week  after  the 
letter  was  written. 
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Tims  did  she  grow  in  beauty,  loveliness  and  truth, 

The  budding  of  her  childhood  just  opening  into  youth. 

And  to  our  hearts  yet  dearer  every  moment  than  before 

She  became,  though  we  thought  fondly  heart  could  not  love  her  more. 

Then  out  spoke  an  angel,  nobler,  brighter  than  the  rest. 

As  with  strong  arm,  but  tender,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast. 

You  have  made  her  all  too  lovely  for  a child  of  mortal  race ; 

But  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o’er  her  face. 

^ 5|!  * * 

And  no  W'ail  of  human  anguish  shall  from  her  lips  be  wrung ; 

Nor  shall  the  soul  that  shineth  so  purely  from  within, 

Her  form  of  earth-born  frailty  ever  know  a sense  of  sin. 

Lulled  in  my  faithful  bosom  I will  bear  her  far  away, 

Where  there  is  no  sin,  nor  anguish,  nor  sorrow,  nor  decay ; 

And  mine  a boon  more  glorious  than  all  your  gifts  shall  be, 

Lo  ! I crown  her  happy  spirit  with  immortality. 

Then  on  his  heart  our  darling  yielded  up  her  gentle  breath. 

For  the  stronger,  brighter  angel,  who  loved  her  best,  was  Death  ! 

AVitli  what  a master’s  hand  were  all  these 

“ Led  up  to  virtue,  and  from  vice  restrained.” 

How  widely  different  in  their  personal  attractions  and  intel- 
lectual powers ; yet  how  nearly  did  they  resemble  each  other 
in  moral  worth.  How  well  prepared  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
stations  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  place  them. 

His  religious  teachings  w^ere  given  with  earnestness,  but 
without  sectarian  bias.  He  felt  his  responsibility ; he  felt  that 
in  some  measure  at  least  depended  on  him  the  present  happi- 
ness and  future  destiny  of  his  youthful  hock.  Faithfully  did 
he  labor  to  implant  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  God,  to  teach 
them  to  worship  tlim  in  the  beauty  of  Holiness,  to  present  to 
them  Eeligion  in  all  her  attractive  loveliness,  and  convince 
them  that 

‘‘Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 

And  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

‘‘  And  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.” 
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IIow  happily  did  he  illustrate  his  precepts  by  his  Christian 
life  and  conversation.  What  comforting  results  have  flowed 
from  these  teachings.  A love  and  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Almost  every  pupil  who  can  read,  finds  pleasure  in 
perusing  the  Word  of  Cod  and  drinking  the  living  waters  from 
the  pure  fountain.  Harmony  and  brotherly  love  pervade  the 
household. 

The  following  incident  will  show  how  soon  the  mind  of  a 
child  can  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  from  God  comes 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  A very  little  girl  was  taken  to 
Mr.  Hutton’s  chamber  when  he  was  recovering  from  a severe 
indisposition.  When  she  had  entered  his  room  she  inquired  if 
he  were  better,  he  replied,  he  was.  She  then  asked,  “ Who  made 
you  better,  was  it  the  doctor?”  He  said,  "Yes.”  She  paused, 
raised  her  eyes  and  hand  to  Heaven  and  said,  “ No,  it  was  not 
the  doctor,  it  was  God.” 

Thus  while  he  cultivated  their  minds,  and  refined  their  man- 
ners, he  purified  their  hearts. 

He  was  truly  an  admirable  teacher.  Lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed by  some  who  did  not  know  him,  that  this  hasty  sketch 
has  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  partial  friendship,  hear  what 
others  say  of  him. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  venerable  Harvey  Prindle 
Peet,  LL.  D.,  who  knew  Mr.  Hutton  well  and  justly  appreciated 
him,  dated  July  23,  1870. 

" I learn  that  my  excellent  friend  and  co-laborer  in  the  cause 
of  deaf  mute  education,  Abraham  B.  Hutton,  has  ceased  from 
his  labors  and  gone  to  his  reward. 

" I have  felt  the  death  of  no  one  in  the  profession  more 
keenly  since  the  death  of  the  Keverend  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
with  whom  I was  associated  nine  years.  Mr.  Hutton  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  of  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  of  moral  worth.  With  such  qualifications,  but  for 
his  extreme  modesty,  he  might  have  become  distinguished  in 
public  life ; but  he  chose,  and,  perhaps,  wisely,  to  devote  them 
exclusively,  to  a certain  class  of  the  afflicted,  that  he  might 
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raise  them  to  the  condition  of  social  life,  and  inspire  them,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  with  the  hope  of  immortality. 

‘‘  He  has  filled  up  life  with  duty  and  with  usefulness,  and 
has  left  a record  inferior  to  none  of  his  cotemporaries  in  the 
profession. 

“ While  his  death  must  necessarily  be  deplored  most  deeply^ 
by  his  associates  in  the  Institution  in  which  he  spent  his  life, 
it  Avill  be  felt  very  generally  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  To  you,  who  have  known  him 
intimately,  and  who  could  appreciate  his  worth,  who  have  been 
a co-worker  with  him  for  so  long  a period,  in  the  promotion  of 
a common  cause,  and  who  must  now  miss  his  genial  smile,  and 
be  deprived  of  his  active  co-operation,  the  loss  must  indeed  be 
heavy,  and  I would  tender  my  tribute  of  sincere  condolence. 
Please  to  say  to  his  more  immediate  associates  that  I bow  my 
head  in  sympathetic  grief  with  them.  In  this  bereavement  it 
is  not  all  sorrow;  there  is  much  of  comfort,  even  of  joy,  for  his 
example  of  benevolence,  for  the  record  of  an  active  and  Christian 
life. 

“ May  his  mantle  fall  upon  a worthy  successor  !” 

Very  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 

No  man  now  living  in  America,  perhaps  no  man  living  any 
where,  has  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
as  Dr.  Peet.  Long  may  his  valuable  life  be  spared  to  cheer 
by  his  example,  and  to  counsel  with  the  words  of  age  and  of 
wisdom  those  engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  cause. 

Extract  of  a letter  of  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dated  July 
23,  1870. 

“ I learned  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutton.  His 
connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  has  been  a long 
and  honorable  one.  Few  men  go  to  their  reward  above,  leaving 
behind  them  on  earth,  a more  pleasing  memory  among  their 
survivors. 
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''  There  was  a singular  grace  and  urbanity  in  his  manner 
which  quite  captivated  me,  proceeding,  as  it  evidently  did,  from 
the  impulses  of  a refined  and  excellent  character,  and  not  from 
studied  care.” 

Mr.  Peet  is  emulating  the  virtues  of  his  father  and  success- 
fully presiding  over  the  largest  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  in 
the  world. 

The  able  and  experienced  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  G.  0.  Fay,  Esq.,  in  a letter  dated  July 

25,  1870,  thus  expresses  himself: 

" The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Hutton’s  death  is  very  afflicting  to 
me,  cherishing  as  I always  have,  very  high  regard  and  venera- 
tion for  him.  I shall  always  remember  the  refined  courtesy 
and  warm  greeting  extended  to  me  by  Mr.  Hutton,  and  with 
you  deplore  most  sincerely  his  death.  And  yet  his  life  is  ours, 
is  yours,  is  his  country’s,  and  I trust  it  will  live  after  him  in 
the  history  of  your  noble  Institution.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Pv,ev.  Lewellyn  Pratt,  a Pro- 
fessor in  Knox  College,  Illinois,  and  formerly  a teacher  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dated  July 

26,  1870. 

“ There  can  be  no  one  who  had  ever  known  Mr.  Hutton,  who 
will  not  regard  his  death  as  a personal  loss.  His  amiable  cha- 
racter, his  kindly  and  genuine  interest  in  others,  his  pure  and 
benevolent  life,  had  endeared  him  to  those  who  only  knew  him 
casually  and  slightly,  and  in  an  unusual  degree,  to  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  he  could 
have  had  an  enemy.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  cherished  enmity  to  no 
one.  It  was  always  refreshing,  amid  all  the  changes  and  all  the 
excitement  of  life,  and  with  all  the  varying  passions  of  men  to 
come  into  contact  with  one  like  Mr.  Hutton,  who  could  pre- 
serve a calm  and  equable  temper,  who  could  be  true  when  others 
were  false,  and  who  could  always  look  out  upon  the  future  with 
a strong  abiding  hope.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  J.  L.  Noyes,  Esq.,  the  Principal  of 
the  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dated  Fari- 
bault, September  7,  1870. 
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“ I esteem  it  to  have  been  a high  privilege  to  have  known  him 
so  intimately  as  I did,  for  six  years,  and  it  will  never  cease  to  be 
a source  of  gratitude,  that  he  first  taught  me  the  principles  of  the 
sio-n  lanp-uao-e,  and  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
his  office,  as  Principal,  he  seldom  made  a subordinate  officer 
feel  that  there  was  one  placed  in  authority  over  him,  and  yet 
each  one  found  himself  doing,  per  choice,  the  very  thing  desired 
to  be  done.  And  no  one  could  be  intimately  associated  with 
him,  but  for  a short  time,  without  feeling  that  he  was  a pure, 
honest  and  godly  man.  ‘But  he  rests  from  his  labors  and  his 
works  do  follow  him’. 

“Very  few  men  in  this  country  ever  accomplished  so  much 
for'thegood  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  Abraham  B.  Hutton.” 

Extract  from  a letter  of  Charles  Baker,  Esq.,  Principal  of 
the  Yorshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  dated  Docas- 
ter,  ikugust  2,  1870. 

Mr.  Baker’s  high  reputation  as  a teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  His  worth  and 
talents  are  duly  appreciated  in  America. 

“ I beg  to  express  much  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hutton,  for  the  loss  they,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
have  sustained  by  his  death. 

“It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  my  correspondence  with  him 
commenced.  With  our  advancing  years,  however,  it  declined. 
I was  a great  admirer  of  his  sincere  and  refined  character,  and 
of  the  neatness  and  precision  with  which  he  expressed  his 
thoughts  and  opinions.  My  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
awakened  earlier  than  his,  probably  ; so  early  as  1818,  as  an 
assistant  to  Thomas  Braidwood,  Jr.,  at  Birmingham,  but  it 
was  not  till  1826  that  I became  permanently  attached  to  the 
Institution  at  that  place.  In  1829  I took  charge  of  this  Insti- 
tution, where  I have  remained  to  this  time,” 

Extract  from  a letter  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Hutton,  the  Aunt  of  Mr. 
Hutton,  dated  Pffiinecliff,  September  15,  1870. 

“ As  a youth  he  was  uncommonly  handsome,  indeed  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  altogether  very  beautiful  and  attractive ; 
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his  manner  very  lovely  and  engaging,  accompanied  with  a rare 
degree  of  modesty,  which  he  carried  with  him  through  life, 
never  putting  himself  forward  on  any  occasion,  though  his  rare 
conversational  powers  were  a source  of  great  enjoyment  to  liis 
young  companions. 

“His  disposition  in  childhood  and  youth  was  so  much  like  our 
Saviour’s  favorite  disciple,  John,  that  he  must  have  been  very 
eai'ly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  and  that  ardent, 
loving,  self-sacrificing  spirit  shone  conspicuously  through  his 
future  course.  He  had,  naturally,  a pleasant  voice,  though  not 
strong,  and  when  he  left  the  Princeton  Seminary,  a bronchial 
affection  prevented  him  from  ever  thinking  of  becoming  a pub- 
lic speaker.  He  then  devoted  his  life,  with  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  energy,  talent,  culture  and  refined  taste,  to  your 
Institution,  and  died  in  the  harness  with  all  his  armor  on.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  George  Dexter,  Esq.,  dated  Albany, 
September  12,  1870. 

“ The  peculiar  features  of  Hutton’s  character  consisted  in  his 
extreme  modesty,  and  his  indifference  to  engaging  in  the  usual 
.sports  and  amusements  of  boys.  Being  possessed  of  a very  deli- 
cate organization,  he  could  scarcely  sympathize  in  the  rough 
ways,  and  exceptional  language  and  conduct  of  ordinary  boys. 

“In  his  earliest  boyhood  his  religious  training  must  have  been 
very  efficient,  as  I cannot  recall  the  time  when  the  purity  of 
his  character,  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  real  piety 
were  not  prominent  in  all  of  his  actions. 

“Kind  and  gentle  in  all  his  ways,  and  in  his  advanced  youth, 
up  to  the  hour  of  leaving  College,  he  always  exhibited  the  same 
traits  of  character,  and  I do  not  believe  he  was  ever  known  to 
give  way  to  passion,  or  even  to  the  exhibition  of  ill  temper. 
Indeed  he  embodied  within  him,  all  the  elements  to  make  up 
the  perfect  Christian  man. 

“At  a very  early  age  Mr.  H.  evinced  a remarkable  talent  for 
mechanical  invention.  He  was  also  a fine  draughtsman,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  favorite  studies  he  gave  up  the  most  of 
his  leisure  time. 
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In  all  respects  Mr.  H,  was  possessed  of  more  than  average 
ability,  and  had  he  possessed  more  confidence  in  himself,  and 
put  on  a bolder  front  in  the  battle  of  life,  he  would  have  filled 
a much  larger  space  in  the  world.” 

Extract  from  a letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crandell,  formerly 
a pupil  of  Mr.  Hutton,  dated  Aug.  6,  1870,  to  Mr.  Foster. 

“ We  were  much  surprised  and  grieved  to  receive  the  notice 
of  the  death  of  our  much  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  vene- 
rable instructor,  Mr.  Hutton.  He  was  a kind,  indulgent  father 
to  all  -the  mutes ; and  I do  not  believe  there  is  one  mute  with 
a spark  of  true  nobility  who  did  not  love  and  revere  him.  I 
know  you  are  all  in  deep  mourning  on  account  of  his  death. 
He  was  very  old,  and  you  could  not  expect  to  retain  him  much 
longer ; but  nevertheless  it  could  not  make  the  loss  less  deeply 
felt.  You  will  all  miss  his  dear,  kind,  genial,  smile  everywhere, 
at  morning,  noon  and  night,  in  the  chapel,  in  the  sitting-room, 
or  the  workshop.  The  eye  that  saw  him  will  see  him  no  more. 
I think  the  mutes  will  be  lono;  in  finding  another  friend  so 
deeply  interested  in  their  welfare. 

" How  patient  and  forbearing  he  always  was  towards  their 
faults  and  dulness.  How  patiently  he  would  teach  the  same 
over  and  over  again,  and  always  wear  that  bright,  benevolent 
smile  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  and  trials ; but,  now  his  labor 
of  love  is  ended,  he  has  gone  to  receive  his  reward  and  hear 
the  welcome  words,  'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,’  and  receive  the  bright 
crown  sparkling  with  thousands  of  bright  gems ; the  redeemed 
spirits  of  thy  mute,  silent  children,  for  whom  thou  hast  labored 
to  redeem  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  thraldom  of 
sin.  ' Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.’  I 
believe  his  heart  was  as  pure  and  spotless  as  that  of  a little 
child.  I have  always,  and  always  will,  cherish  his  memory  with 
deep  love  and  reverence.” 

Abraham  B.  Hutton  has  not  lived  in  vain.  His  influence 
will  be  felt  not  only  during  the  present  but  during  future  gene- 
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rations.  He  lias  left  a rich  -legacy  in  his  pure,  disinterested, 
and  useful  life.  • 

He  has  now  joined  that  band  of  worthies- who  devoted,  their 
lives  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

He  is  now  the  associate  of  Descamps,  De  I’Epde,  Sicard, 
Clerc,  Gallaudet,  and  Weld, — men  whose  genuine  philanthropy 
has  shed  a bright  lustre  over  their  memories ; whose  wise  and 
c;enerous  benevolence  causes  them  to  be  revered  as  benefactors 
of  their  race ; men  whose  long  and  zealous  devotion  to  a noble 
cause  will  always  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  love. 

“ No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.” 


